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Better Care of Machinery as a Guide-post to ° $500 More a Year.” 








T IS REPORTED that a prominent manufacturer of agricultural im- 
plements a year or so ago said that the average life of most farm 
machinery was only about half what it might be if the proper care 

was taken to protect the machinery from the weather. “Rust consumes 

faster than labor wears,” is an old maxim, and many a piece of expensive 











ments to replace those put out of use by neglect and exposure, possibly 
before half their work was done. 

It will pay to re-paint the wood-work of any implement whenever the 
first paint is worn off, and the plowshares should have a coat of oil or 
grease when they are put away. It is the part of wisdom, too, to keep all 











out of doors this winter. 
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SOME IMPLEMENTS OF CULTIVATION. 


Here are shown the disk plow and harrow, two-horse turning plow, guano sower, cotton planter, cultivators, single plow, and even the hoe. We believe 
some of these implements have been used too much, and some not enongh. We do not believe, however, that any farmer can afford to leave any of them 





farm machinery is more damaged by exposure and neglect than by the 
work it does. 

The ODlinois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin tells of a man who recently 
made a trip to New Engiand and went back home to report that in all the 
land of the thrifty Yankees he did not see “ta loose fence board, a gate 
banging by one hinge nor any machinery housed in nature’s big shed.” 
He also gave it.as his opinion that the New England farmer would make 
a fortune out of what a Western farmer wastes. It is this methodical 
carefulness that enables the farmers of the Northeast to make good crops 
and acquire a competence on their poor soil and in their unfavorable cli- 
mate; and it is the lack of this care that causes them to regard the South- 
ern farmer as “shiftless” and improvident. 

Shiftless and improvident it is, too, for a man to buy implements of 
any kind and then allow them to stay out in the sun and rain to rot and 
rust or be warped and twisted out ofshape. Such carelessness is the very 
incarnation of extravagance, since it is one of those extravegances for 
which there is no excuse. On another page it is said, and with truth, that 
if it does not pay to give good care and liberal feeding it does not pay to 
raise good stock; and it is equally true that the man who is too poor to 
provide a suitable shelter for his farm machinery is too poor to own the 
machinery. But we are not too poor. All that is needed is a place 
where the implements can be kept out of the weather, and such shelters 
can be provided cheaply and easily. It is sheer carelessness that allows 
the manure spreader or the corn planter or the plows to stand out in the 
field all winter. 

Let us stop this great waste. Most of us need all the money we have, 
and all of us can find better use for itthan the purchase of new imple- 








machinery in repair,—-whenever a part is worn out, replace it; if a bolt 
gets loose, tighten it at once; if anything about the machine needs ad- 
justment, fix it without delay. But the most important thing right now is 
to get everything in out of the weather. 

Get the tools under shelter and keep them there! 
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Farm Work for November. 


Uy By HE HIGH PRICE of wheat of late has in- 





terested some in the crop who have not 

grown it before, and farmers are writing 
to me about fertilizers for wheat and saying that 
they are going to sow it broadcast and harrow it 
in. This is about the poorest way you can sow 
wheat. _The seed is put in at various depths, or 
none at all, and the same land, well prepared, 
and the wheat-put in with a drill and at a uni- 
form depth, will make many more. bushels per 
acre than it would broadcasted and harrowed in. 
There will be enough loss in the crop on a field of 
any size to pay for the drill. 


Then in many parts of the South farmers are 
sowing wheat on land too sandy, and in a climate 
too humid for success with this crop, and in 
all the coast region I am sure that with a good 
rotation of crops there is far more money for the 
farmers in winter oats than in wheat. In fact. 
in most of the warmer sections of the South win- 
ter oats could be made a very profitable crop 
where wheat will fail more often than succeed, 
for in the humid climate of the coast region the 
rust fungus thrives to such an extent that wheat 
growing is very uncertain. 


I was rather sorry to see in traveling from 
Raleigh to the western part of the State that 
farmers in the last week of October were plowing 
land for wheat.’ It seems to me that it will. be 
almost impossible to get the land plowed so late 
into the proper settled state for the wheat crop. 


In fact, through all that Piedmont country it 
was time then to be sowing wheat, for there had 
been frost in plenty to check the fly. Wheat sown 
on such hastily plowed land cannot make the 
crop it should and would had the land been pre- 
pared earlier. Probably the dry weather pre- 
viously had prevented plowing the fallow, but 1 
saw many plowing corn land, and this should 
have been mérely disked over thoroughly about 
three or four inches deep, and the capillary mois- 
ture left undisturbed below. In the best wheat- 
growing sections fallowing for wheat has been 
largely abandoned as too expensive, and wheat 
is generally sown after a hoed crop; either corn 
or tobacco. All through the finest tobacco and 
wheat county in the United States, Lancaster 
County, Pa., one can see now large fields of wheat 
sown on tobacco land that has not been plowed 
at all, but worked so lightly that the rows of to- 
bacco stalks can. be seen still standing. And they 
make great crops of wheat, too. 


| Every effort should now be made to get this 

late-plowed soil compacted and the surface soil 
made as fine as possible with harrow, roller, and 
plank drag. I saw one field where the farmer 
was running a plank drag over the land, and 
the fine surface left by the drag showed that at 
least one man was getting a field in order for 
wheat. 

It is far better to be a little late in sowing 
wheat than to hurry it into fll prepared ground. 
Every time you go over the land with harrow. 
roller and plank drag you will be adding to the 
crop, and the more the field is tramped by teams, 
the better. 


About five pecks per acre is a fair seeding 
Thin land will need more seed than strong land. 
as it will tiller less, and late sowing needs more 
seed for the same reason. 

Some write to me still about sowing oats. If 
oats were not sown in September or early Octo- 
ber, I would now defer them till late February. 
but would: still sow winter oats and not spring 
oats, for they will make a better crop in the 
South than any spring oats, though not the crop 
they would have made if sown in the early fall: 


S 


STILL TIME FOR RYE.—It is too late to sow 
crimson clover except in the far South, but do 
not leave any land bare all winter. Sow rye now 
as a winter cover to be turned under in spring. 
It will save fertility that would be washed out 
and will add organic matter to the soil. 


One farmer writes that he has a pea stubble 
and wants to sow rye on it, but his neighbors tell 
him that re-plowing will destroy the benefit from 
the pea roots and stubble. This is an odd no- 
tion, for the plowing under of the rye will simply 


bring the decayed peas where the corn or cotton 
can use them. 
i 


TAKE CARE OF THE MANURE.—Now, tf you 
have a stand of crimson clover to be used for 
corn in the spring, determine that you will not 
let your manure waste in the barnyard or sta- 
bles, but will get it out and spread it as fast as 
practicable on that clover, and.get ready for a 
good corn crop. It will go a great deal further 
if you use a manure spreader, and it will take a 
great deal less labor in the handling of the ma- 
nure. 

The greatest work on the farm now is the 
making of manure and the rapid using of it. 
With plenty of forage and corn you can feed 
beeves profitably at present prices and can have 
‘ash from them in the spring for starting the 
spring crops, and the man who buys all that he 
needs for cash will always have a profit over the 
man who buys on credit. 
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RUSH THE WOGS ALONG.—With the hogs 
gleaning the peanut fields and eating the peas 
that have been grown especially for them, you 
can now have a fine lot of hogs to finish off on 
corn, and can’ make bacon with great profit at 
present high profits. I was at a grocery store in 
Raleigh recently and saw North Carolina cured 
hams selling at 25 cents per pound. A good 
farmer in South Carolina’ told me some years ago 
that his cured bacon and hams cost him 44 cents 
per pound. It will cost more to make the meat 
now, but he was then getting an average of 14 
cents per pound, and at that time cotton was 6 
cents, and he said that the cotton cost him the 
same per pound that the meat did, and he seldom 
made less than a bale per acre. 


& 

ORCHARD AND SMALL FRUITS.—Now is the 
time for planting fruit trees in the South. I was 
up in Haywood County last week, and drove four- 
teen miles up the Pigeon River from Canton. I 
met wagon after wagon hauling barrelled apples 
to Canton. One man who has 9,000 trees told 
me that he had a small crop this season, but he 
sold 2,000 barrels for $2.25 per barrel at the 
station, and I wondéred that all that beautiful 
valley was not being planted in apples. 


The mountains of western North Carolina are 
the best apple region in the United States. Even 
in this small crop season the show of these apples 
at the State Fair in Raleigh was wonderful, and 
the quality of well-known varieties was excellent. 
{ saw Gillyflowers, which always sell for a high 
price, finer than any I ever saw brought from the 
North. 


All the upper Piedmont country and the moun- 
tain section should plant more apples, and learn 
to handle them right. The Pigeon Valley folks 
have generally learned to pack in clean apple bar- 
rels, but I saw one man there hauling fine apples 
down in bulk in a wagon-body with no springs 
over rock roads. They would all be bruised by 
the time they reached Canton, and the cold stor- 
age buyers would not touch them. 

If you live in a good apple section, plant apples 
now and do not plant Ben Davis, for the market 
has gotten well acquainted with their poor qual- 
ity, but plant Stayman, Winesap, York Imperial, 
Rome Beauty, and if you have a mountain cove 
with black humus soil, plant Albemarle Pippins. 
The Gillyflower, too, will be a profitable apple. 
and for early winter there are no apples finer 
than Jonathan and Grimes Golden. And there is 
money in fall apples like the Bonum and Buck- 
ingham. But never buy any tree older than one 
year. They cost less money, cost less freight, and 


you can make just any sort of a tree out of them 


—a low-headed tree that can be easily sprayed. 

Now, if you have orchards, determine that you 
will fight the San Jose scale without quarter. As 
soon as the leaves are off spray with the lime 
sulphur wash, and again in the early spring. 
Then spray apple trees in spring with Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green just as the blossoms 
fall, to kill the codling moth. 

Never plant peach trees on a sunny slope to the 
south or east, but always on high situations 
where the cold winds blow and keep them back 
from blooming toc early in spring. 

November is the best time in the year for set- 
ting strawberry plants. After that we seldom 


have dry soil, and the plants will not live well. Set 
in rows 4 feet apart and 15 inches in the rows, 
using 1,000 pounds per acre of a fertilizer high 
in nitrogen and potash. 

Dewberries and high bush blackberries can 





that have been grown from root cuttings in gq 
nursery are better than suckers from old stools, 


J 

WORK IN THE GARVEN.—In the garden the 
beets sown late and the turnips in rows will be 
better for furrows thrown to them late in the 
month. Winter radishes should be mulched with 
rough manure. The parsnips and salsify are bet- 
ter left to grow all winter. Celery should now 
be earthed up for blanching, but should not be 
completely covered till the last of the month or 
in December in the lower country. 

Sweet potatoes, if not already dug, should be 
dug as soon as possible, and stored in banks or 
in properly made houses, as I have heretofore 
suggested. The keeping will largely depend on 
the care taken in handling them, for bruised po- 
tatoes will not keep well. From 40 to 45 de- 
grees is the best temperature for sweet potatoes 
in winter, after they have been well dried off 
with heat. 

The late crops of Irish potatoes should be dug 
as soon as the frost nips the tops. In most parts 
of the South they will keep well with simply a 
thick cover of earth over the banks, or in a dark 
cellar that is kept open at night and closed in 
the day-time so as to keep the temperature just 
about 32 to 35 degrees. A temperature of 32 
degrees will not hurt them, but light and heat are 
destructive. 

Late in the month turn the cabbages and col- 
lards over with heads to the north and cover the 
stems and lower part of the heads with earth. 
About the same time set the plants for early 
spring cabbages on the north side of lists run- 
ning east and west, but never on the south side 
where they will] be exposed to the sun and started 
into tender growth in warm spells. 





Beware of Fertilizer Recipe Peddlers. 


f HAT HOARY FRAUD, the Lipps fertilizer 
wR recipe, after getting the dollars of the 

Southern farmers for the last’twenty years, 
has again broken out in South Carolina and one 
of our subscribers there sends me the same old 
advertisement that has fooled the farmers for 
years, telling them that with the recipe they pay 
$3 for they can make a fertilizer as good as any 
$20 commercial fertilizer at a cost of $5 per ton. 
A dozen or more years ago I published Lipps’ en- 
tire recipe in the Christian Advocate in Greens- 
boro, N. C., and showed how it would make the 
farmer waste a large part of his manure. Lipps 
then took out a patent to prevent exposure of the 
recipe, and now persuades the farmers that the 
Government endorses it, when the fact is, that 
any one can patent any mixture he pleases, and 
the patent simply gives him the ownership of the 
recipe, but no endorsement whatever of the value 
of it. 

I have denounced the fraud for years, but farm- 
ers in various parts of the country, who know 
nothing of the chemistry of the mixture, finding 
that what they have left has some manurial value, 
innocently and ignorantly give testimonials to the 
fraud, and thus help to deceive their neighbors. 
This man Lipps calls himself ‘‘Professor,” and I 
have asked him to say in what college he has ever 
been a professor, or where he got his reputation 
and education as a chemist. He has never told. 
But he gets innocent men to buy his patent rights, 
and they believe that they are selling a good 
thing, and go on helping the fraud. Lipps tells 
the farmers that the officers of the experiment sta- 
tions are in league with the fertilizer manufac- 
turers, and they believe him instead of the men 
whose whole time is employed in helping them, 
and pay $3 for a worthless recipe, when they 
could get proper advice free of cost. It is One of 
the most amazing things in my experience that 
farmers will trust a stranger who is simply after 
their money, rather than the men paid by the 
Government to devote their lives to helping them 
without cost. 

I have told our South Carolina correspondent to 
tell the agent there to send a sample of the mix- 
ture to the Experiment Station at Clemson Col- 
lege and then publish the analysis showing what 
the real value is. The agent will not dare do it, 
but will try to make the farmers believe that the 
experiment stations will deceive them. He will 
find that the mixture that he tells the farmers 
will cost them $5 a ton is worth about $1.50 per 
ton. Any farmer who wants advice about the use 
of his manure or about chemical fertilizers can 
get it without cost from the experiment station in 
his State, or by writing to The Progressive Farmer, 
and he need not pay $3 for a recipe that will sim- 





also be planted in November. 


Plants of these 





ply help him waste his manure. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. | 


XLV.—By Better Care of Machinery and Live Stock During the Winter. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















ECENT INVESTIGATIONS of 
this paper show that our read- 
ers are buying improved, and 

more or less expensive, agricultural 
implements in much larger quantities 
than ever before. In many cases these 
implements are bought at prices that 
are large in comparison with the re- 
sources of the purchasers. When 
these investments are wisely made 
and the implements properly used 
and cared for the result is almost 
certain to be greater, cheaper and 
more profitable production. The pur- 
chase of improved farm machinery 
may prove profitable under the most 
complete neglect to properly care for 
it, but in all cases the profits will be 
larger when the farm machinery and 
implements are given such care as 
will keep them in the best condition 
to do the work required of them and 
also such as will prolong their period 
of usefulness. 











& 
The Cost of Neglect. 


B HE ILL EFFECT of bad care 
wR of farm machinery in lessen- 
ic ing its durability is pretty well 
recognized, even if this !s not always 
apparent from the care it receives; 
but any lack of care which decreases 
or impairs the efficiency of its work 
may be of much more serious conse- 
quence than the shortening of its life 
or durability. This is apparently not 
generally recognized, but we should 
never overlook the fact that proper 
eare of the farm machinery pays be- 
cause, (1) it increases, or at least 
maintains, it efficiency, and (2) it 
prolongs its period of usefulness. The 
first is probably of greater import- 
ance. With implements as with men, 
idleness is fraught with dangers. In 
fact, the implement not properly 
eared for while out of use may suffer 
more seriously than one constantly 
in use. Any iron implement that has 
been exposed to the weather and al- 
lowed to rust may actually have had 
more of its material destroyed by the 
rust than would have been worn away 
by the friction resulting from con- 
stant use; but this is frequently not 
the greatest injury done. The rusted 
or corroded bearings and surfaces, re- 
sulting from exposure to the weath- 
er, usually cause the implement to do 
its work less satisfactorily and at a 
greater expenditure of force or horse 
power. This is a loss from the im- 
proper care of farm machinery which 
while difficult to definitely estimate, 
is very large and generally disregard- 
ed throughout our territory. 

Both iron and wood, the materials 
of which farm machinery and imple- 
ments are made, are readily affected 
by weather conditions and good care 
may, in many cases, easily double the 
length of service or life of an imple- 
ment. So long as an implement wil) 
do effective and satisfactory work its 
cost is lessened in direct proportion 
to the increased length of service 
With modern progress in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements it may sometimes be 
economical to lay aside an implemen: 


This series of articles, will ran throughou 
the year, the next four articles in the serie 
being aa follows: 
Nov. 18.—RBy Getting —_ Results from 
Tenants and Farm La 

Nov, %.—®fy Mapping Out a "Good Course of 
Reading for the Winter 

Dec, 2.—By Getting the Most Out of the Cot- 


not yet worn out and substitute one 
of more recent make that will do 
more or better work; but as a gen- 
eral rule, the advance in the improve- 
ment of farm implements {s not so 
rapid as to necessitate the disposal 
of an implement uatil it is worn out, 
even when it has received the best of 
care. 

If by good care a $25 implement 
can be kept in condition to do effec- 
tive work for ten years, instead of 
wearing out in five years when not 
properly cared for, the financial prop- 
osition is a plain one, and, including 
cost of implement and interest on the 
investment at 10 per cent per an- 
num, is as follows: 





CuST PER YEAR WHE‘ WORN OUT IN FIVE 
YEARS, 

lst Year—one-fifth of cost + interest = $ 7. 
24 Year—one fif:h of cust + intereat = 
8d Yeer—one-fifth «{ cost + interest = 
4th Vear—one-fifth of cost + interest — 
5th Year—one-fifth of co t + interest = 
6th Year—one-filth of cost + interest = 
7th Year—< ne fifth of ost + inter: st = 
8th Ye ar—one-fifth of cost + interest — 
9h Year—one fifth of cost + interest = 
10th Yea’—one-fifth of vost + intere-t = 


os 
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Total fortenyears, - - - - + + « $65.00 
COST PER YEAR WHEN WORN OUT IN TEN 
YKARS 


Ist Year—one-tenth of ccst + 'nterest —§$ 5 = 
2: Yesr—one-tenth of cost + interest = 
3d Year—one-t-nth of cust + Interest = 
4th Year—one tenth of cost + interest = 
bth Year—one-tenth of cost + Inte est = 
6th Year—one-tenth of cost + Interest — 
7th * ear—one-tenth of cost + interes = 
8th Year—one-tenth of cost + interest = 
9%tn Year—one-terth of cus’ + 1. terest = 
10th Year—one-tenth of cost + interest = 


ee HA 
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Total for ten years. - - - + - - - $38.75 





It is seen that good care sufficient 
to double the effective life of an im- 
plement—and this is by no means arn 
impracticable improvement on many 
of our farms—will reduce the cost 
for machinery and implements during 
a ten-year period more than 40 per 
cent. If the cost of repairs be added 
in both cases the difference will be 
still greater, for the average annua) 
cost for repairs is less for an imple- 
ment receiving good care than for 
one exposed to the weather during 
the period when not in use. 
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We Are Not too Poor to 
Build Shelters. 


NY CAREFUL observer who 
‘A has traveled over the United 
States has not failed to note 
the greater neglect throughout the 
South of proper care for farm ma- 
chinery and implements and also the 
generally untidy, unkept condition of 
our farms and farm buildings. These 
conditions do not exist because we 
have not been told of them sufficient- 
ly often. They certainly are not be- 
cause the expensive waste resulting 
is not apparent. To allow these con- 
dition to continue seems to have be 
come a fixed habit with us and we 
have little hope of writing anything 
that will produce material change at 
this time; but we feel certain that 
improvements along these lines must 
come, because they are right and 
will pay. 

It is transparent nonsense, in- 
dulged in for the sole purpose of dis- 
guising our shiftlessness, to state 
that we are too poor to care for and 
shelter our farm implements. Lum- 
ber is cheap and labor and time abun- 
lant. Any man who cam own an im- 
plement can not afford te neglect to 
give it proper care. 

Of course, the first thing needed is 
a shelter from the weather at all 





ton 4 
Dec. 9—By Making and Saving Farm Ma- 
nure, 


this the use of paint to keep the iro: 
from rusting and the wood from rot. 
ting will pay well. These are simple 
things which all can do, there being 
absolutely no reasonable excuse fo: 
any one leaving, wagons, plows and 
other implements and machines ex- 
posed to the weather to rot and rust 
We can easily protect them, and we 
know it; and it pays and we know 
that also. If conviction of this sor! 
will not bring action, what will’ 
Here is one place, at least, where it 
is not impracticable to add a little 
towards that ‘$500 More a Year 
Farming,” and even if we save nothb- 
ing, the improved appearance of the 
place which will surely result from 
properly sheltering the farm imple- 
ments will more than pay for the 
trouble and expense involved. 


& 
Our Shameful Treatment of 


Live Stock. 


WAT E DO NOT care to vouch for 
WK the statistics, but such as are 
available show that more live 
stock die from exposure in the South- 
ern States than in the extreme North- 
ern States. The effects of the expos- 
sure may, and probably are, increased 
by a lack’ of feed, but in any case a 
lack of care of our live stock during 
the winter costs us a heavy death loss 
every year. If the death loss consti- 
tuted the entire loss from failure to 
properly care for our live stock dur- 
ing the winter, the saving of feed and 
labor might offer somewhere near 
sufficient compensation. In fact, there 
is some evidence to show that cattle. 
for instance, roughed through the 
winter in the fields and on the range. 
at practically no cost for feed, yield 
a larger net profit at the end of the 
following summer than do those fed a 
mere maintenance ration of feeds and 
sheltered during the winter. But 
while this may apply to cattle, and 
especially to cattle two or more years 
old, it certainly does not apply to 
young animals to be used for farm 
work, dairy or breeding purposes. 
We have depended too much on 
our genial climate in the matter of 
stock raising. Because live stock will 
maintain themselves under our con- 
ditons with less care and feed than in 
the colder climate of the North, it 
does not follow that it is most profit- 
ble to reduce the feed and care to the 
minimum which has too often been 
our practice. For instance, while we 
do not need the expensive and tight- 
ly built barns necessary some places, 
it does not follow that it is not profit- 
able to protect young animals, dairy 
and breeding stock from wind and 
water during the winter. The only 
shelter needed is one that will break 
the force of the wind and keep the 
live stock dry. We need give no con- 
sideration to temperatures. Any sta- 


from rain and wind, affording a 
clean, dry place for-lying, gives am- 
ple protection, but this much is need- 
ed to obtain good results, here as 
well as elsewhere. 

It is frequently stated that live 
stock reared in the South will not de- 
velop and maintain as large size as in 
the colder climate of the North. The 
reason usually given is that our feeds 
are not so nutritious. There are no 
data which we have ever seen to jus- 
tify such a conclusion. Our feeds 
show, both by analyses and feeding 


ble, shelter, or barn which protects’ 








a ——— 
nutritive content as do the feeds of 
»ther sections. With the same care 
and feed, all the available data tend 
ro show that our stock will grow just 
ws large. Freedom from hardships, 
nheritance and feed determine the 
size and development of live stock. 
We could regulate those factors as 
sasily in the South as elsewhere, but 
we do not. We do not give our ani- 
nals as good care, we do not obtain 
inimals with as good inheritance— 
»vreeding—and we do not feed them 
is well or as liberally. These facts 
ind these alone are responsible for 
the lack of size, and lack of early de- 
velopment and maturity in our live 
stock. 





2 
Winter Care of the Stock. 


ET US SEE that all the young 
animals at least, and all the 
—— breeding and dairy stock be 


ziven better care and better feed dur- 
ing the coming winter. If not this 
winter, certainly next winter after we 
have had an opportunity to produce 
the feeds needed. 

It pays to grow legumes for soil 
improvement alone. We make this 
statement without fear of serious 
contradiction from any one who 
knows the condition of our soils. 
With many of these legumes it is not 
even necessary to harvest them to 
add their feeding value to their fer- 


(Continued on Page 15.) 











BERRY’S it-wee COmbination Suit 
SS $500 All Sizes, Many Patterns 


Here's a picture of the suit 
and a postal request will bring you 
samples of the five different pat- 
terns — all strictly all- wool. 
A\ & Everybody who’s heard of 
BERRY’S knows our repu- 
A—7z7— tation for the best styles 
Kjand tailoring, so you can 
satisfy yourself before or- 
dering about the genuine- 
nese and attractivencss of 
our offer. 

@ We are doing every 
boy and parent a service 
whom we can induce to 
buy one of these suits. 
@ Write us to-day, and 
if interested ask for sam- 
ples, catalog. etc., of our com- 
plete line of Men and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats. 
»C. We sell everything Men 
: and Boys wear, and Trunks, 
Bags and Cases in which to 
carry them. @ Stylish Reefers for Girls and 
Misses, $3.50 to $10. Samples upon request. 


Oo. H. BERRY & CO. 


The South’s Largest Clothiery, Richmond, Va. 




























The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush, Gxt, Lift, Turn, Smooth 
LOWEST 









to every farmer's wT eve 
kind and every condition of soil, Pulverizing t is the a 


ACGME == 


Clod re and 
When you examine Ripsand construction of this 
harrow, and especially when you have hed it, 
you will understand why it has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
allother harrows os in books written 
ot cultural au speth 
otan inch of Lone emapce 1 reprey + sloping knives 
and theee knives cut through to the undersoil, chop- 
ng the sod or trash toner 4 the Plow and leav- 
= it buried, instead of dragging it to suface 


Sizes From 3 ft. to 1734 ft. Wide 


The Acme is the Hettent riding harrow made. 
Guaranteed against breakage, and will last a life 
time Made of steel ae iron. Ask your Dealer—or 
write to our Jobbers for prices and New Free Cata- 
Fs ewes etree yd valuable articles Ly experts on 

on of the Soil.” 
JOBBERS: 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

JOHN DECRE PLOW CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

SOUTHERN FARM TOOL CO., ATLANTA, CA. 
RAWLINGS IM CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufactured by DUANE 82. NASH (Incorporated) 
136GentraiAve. Millington, N. J. 








times when not in use, and next to 


tests, just as high and well balanced 
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Boys’ Corn Clubs 


How Some of “Uncle John’s” Boys Have Succeeded in Corn 
Growing—An Acre of Corn Worth §$400—Showing the Older 
Farmers How to Grow Big Crops. 


=1N THE LAST ISSUE of Tht 

va Progressive Farmer, ‘‘Uncle 

John” told about a boy who 

joined a Boys’ Corn Club and made 

104 bushels of corn on an acre of 

land where he gathered 12 busheis 
of nubbins the year before. 


Our reports show that there are a 
great many boys of this kind amoung 
the 12,464 boys in the South who 
have joined such clubs and who have 
planted and cultivated their acres by 
improved methods. A report which 
came in today tells of a boy who 
Made 8,540 pounds, or 152% bushels 
of shelled corn, on an acre. This re- 
port was not so much of a surprise 
to me, because I had visited the plat 
and had counted the number of 
stalks and ears to the row and the 
number of rows to the acre. A great 
many of these reports show yields of 
more than 100 bushels per acre. 


A Boy Who Keeps Accounts. 


Not so very many miles from this 
boy, I have met another boy whose 
work is of especial interest. He will 
make a fine yield on his acre, and 
he will know how he did it. He has 
secured a nice desk in which he has 
kept accurate records of the prog- 
ress and expenses of his work. He 
knows exactly when his land was 
prepared, how deep it was broken, 
what fertilizers were used and the 
analysis of the same. He knows the 
time of planting, the kinds and 
amount of seed and the dates of the 
various cultivations. He has kept a 
record of his own time and the 
amount of time required for the 
horses to do the necessary plowing, 
and the value of such time by the 
hour. This boy also keeps all the 
bulletins and agricultural papers 
which he receives carefully filed in 
his desk. He will evidently develop 
into a business farmer, something 
the country needs in large and in- 
creasing numbers. 


Some of the meetings of the Boys’ 
Clubs and their exhibits this season 
have been unusually attractive. In 
some cases the exhibits have led to 
the establishment of county fairs 
where prizes are offered, not only to 
boys for other field and garden crops, 
but also to girls for good work in 
flower and vegetable gardens and 
also for good specimens of cooking 
and sewing. 

At some of the meetings the mem- 
bers have been called upon to tell 
how they worked their crops. The 
reports say that the boys “talk right 
out in the meeting’’ when it comes to 
telling. about their work. This prog- 
ress in public speaking, as well as the 
parliamentary knowledge gained in 
conducting the clubs, is worth while. 


Some Prizes the Corn Club Boys 
Have Won, 


Public-spirited men have been glad 
to give liberal prizes to the boys do- 
ing this work. In some counties 
more than $500 worth of prizes have 
been offered, while it is very common 
for the amount to exceed $100. The 
following will show some of the 
things which are offered as prizes in 
this work: 

A trip to Washington; $50 in gold; 
$20 in gold; $10; $5; a nice buggy 
and harness; a good two-horse wag- 
on; a first-class bicycle; a strong 
two-horse plow; a two-row corn 
planter; a double-barreled shot-gun; 
a substantial cultivator; a $5 hat; a 
$15 suit of clothes; a half ton of fer- 
tilizer, a $5 pair of shoes; some full- 
blooded pigs; three books on agri- 


at Harvest Time. 


gold stick pin in shape of ear of 
corn. 


Here is a list from a county which 
has a live, active Boys’ Club: 

Twenty-five dollars cash; $15 sad- 
dle, $5 farm implement; $20 watch; 
corn planter; diverse cultivator; $15 
shot-gun; $5 hat; $5 pair Plymouth 
Rock chickens; trip to State Fair; 
three books on agriculture; three 
good agricultural papers for one 





heard already of a good farmer in 
his county who wants to buy some of 
his seed. He will probably make $25 
or more in county prizes and at least 
an equal amount at his State fair. 
He will stand a fine chance of win- 
ning the prize trip to Washington. 
Altogether his one acre will be worth 
at least $4100 to him. Many other 
boy will approximate the same suc- 
cess. May his tribe greatly increase 
in 1910! O. B. MARTIN, 
Assistant to “Uncle John.” 





Virginia Notes of Interest to Farmers 


The Highland County farmers have 
been very successful this season with 














(2) Get in the corn as 
(3) Start the fattening hogs 

them going until killing time. 

from lice; if not, treat them to 

other disinfectant. 

sary, fumigate to kill the lice. 

no leaks in the barn roof, 


. 


dry. 





Ten Things to Do This Month. 


—VINISH SOWING WHEAT, and sow rye on all lands that 
would otherwise be left bare during the winter. 


cotton ts stored in a dry place, and that all roughness is put up 
so that it will keep sweet and sound. 


(4) Go over all young animals and see that they are free 


(5) Clean out the poultry houses, whitewash or spray with 
some coul tar preparation, stop up cracks and leaks, and if neces- 


(6) Get the machinery under shelter, and see that there are 


(7) Set out some fruit trees, grapes and berries, also some 
shrubbery and shade trees in the yard, if needed. 


(8) Get in a good supply of fire wood and store it in the 


“(9) Drain the wet lands, with tile. if possible; if not, with 
broad shallow ditches that a team can cross. 

(10) Look after the winter’s reading; see that the children 

have good books and papers, including some of a practical nature, 


early as possible, see that the 


on the “home stretch” and keep 


a bath of Carbolineum or some 





Schaub in the work will be Prof, 
A. L. Newman, Prof. John Michels, 
and Mr. TT. B. ,Hudson. A splen- 
did example for other localities. Such 
interest in agricultufal advancement 
cannot fail to bring about results, 





Experiments have shown conclu 
sively that harrowing soon after 
plowing and occasionally up to seed- 
ing time will increase the yield of 
fall-sown crops enough more than 
when no harrowing is done until just 
before seeding, to pay a handsome 
profit on the work. There are two 
reasons for this: First, the clods 
break up easier and better immedi- 
ately after plowing, and, second, the 
moisture in the ground is conserved 
better, which is a very important 
matter in fall seeding and owing to 
the fact that our falls are usually 
very dry. 











LARGE YORKSHIRE 
SWINE. 


‘The Great Bacon Hog of England 





Summer Hill Du'chess 62nd 


Tmported in Da™, No. 8607, has now 
large | tterand you must: rd rat once 
if you want to take 'he chacce uf get- 
ting a boarerso~ from her. 

Boars and sows for saie, registered 
= > rcgistercd p ize and champion 
stock. 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves. 


Only those fit to had herds 
kept—others destroyed. : ;: 


Apply THE SECRETARY 
MANSFIELD HALL DAIRY FARMS, 
FREDER!ICKSBURY, VA. 

















year; $3 cash to boy in each beat 
who makes most corn on acre, given 
by Farmers’ Union; 500 pounds of 
fertilizer. 

The prizes are not offered upon 
greatest yield alone; other important 
factors are considered. When a club 
is being organized and the work 
being started in a county it Is the 
custom in many cases to put up a few 
prizes just on seed selection alone 
Each boy is asked to bring the best 
ten ears of corn he can find on his 
father’s farm to the club meeting. 
Some instruction is then given in 
corn judging. This has been found 
helpful to the boys in the very begin- 
ning of the work. After that the fol- 
lowing four points are used in mak- 
ing awards of prizes and premiums: 
(1) Yield; (2) ears and stalks; (3) 
written account; (4) showing of 
profit. 


What the Boys are Doing for the 
Country. 


There. are a great many more 
members of Boys’ Corn Clubs in the 
Gulf States than in the South Atlan- 
tic States. Some of the boys in the 
South Atlantic States, however, are 
showing some fine records for this 
year. They will be prepared for stil’ 
better work next year, and several 
more thousands of boys in these 
States will join clubs. 

Those boys who have made more 
than one hundred bushels of corn per 
acre are public benefactors in their 
communities. They are showing old- 
er farmers what can be done. They 
constitute a great correspondence 
school because they ask for the best 
bulletins on specific subjects and then 
master them. After they learn a 
great deal about corn they are bet- 
ter prepared to study other plants. 
Such study gives pleasure and profit. 
It opens up some of the delights of 
farm life. And then, there is money 
in it. The boy who made 1523 bush- 
els of corn per acre can sell his corn 





culture; bridle, saddle aad whip; 


their potatoes. The average yield 
bas been about 200 bushels per acre, 
with an average price of 60 cents 
per bushel. 

The writer intends to send to The 
Progressive Farmer very’ shortly 
the methods employed by the farmer 
who was awarded the premium for 
the best acre of lowland corn at the 
Virginia State Fair. The _ facts 
should be interesting, and will show 
how a field that has been in regular 
rotation of crops for nearly three 
centuries is still in a high state of 
cultivation, producing heavy yields 
of cereals, or hay as the case may be. 

Owing to lack of seasonable weath- 
er for shipping tobacco and prepar- 
ing same for market, the farmers in 
the sun-cured belt adjacent to Rich- 
mond have been unabie to place 
much tobacco on the warehouse 
floors; only about 15,000 pounds be- 
ing offered for sale last week. In 
the bright belt, however, reports are 
more encouraging for here the farm- 
ers have ‘‘ordering cellars’? and are 
able to get their tobacco into mar- 
ketable shape. 

November 8th has been named as 
“White Burley day” on the Rich- 
mond markets, and from present in- 
dications there will be several hun- 
dred thousand pounds of Burley to- 
bacco handled. In addition to the 
sale there will be a big dinner. Al- 
together November 8th will be a ban- 
ner day in tobacco circles in Rich- 
mond. J. M. BELL. 





A Farmers’ School in Forsyth. 


Prof. I. O. Schaub, in charge of 
the farmers’ extension work of the 
A. & M. Colege, will hold a three 
days’ short-course for farmers in 
Forsyth County November 17-20. 
Two hundred and fifty farmers have 
already signified. their intention of 
attending and one or two neighbor- 
all who take the course. With Prof. 





STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





CERTIFICATE OF DISSOLUTION, 
To All to Whom These Presents 
May Come—Greeting : 

Whereas, It appears 10 my satisfaction. by 
duly authenticated rec rd ot the proceedings 
for the voluntary dissolution thereof by the 
unanimovs consent of all the stockholders, 
deposited in my office, that the Standard 
turpentine Company. a corporation of this 
State. wn: 82 principal office is situated in the 
city of Releigh, county of Wake, State of 
Nortn Carolina (Mr. Norwood Carrolt being 
the agent th:rein and in charge thereof, 
upon whom trrocess may be served), has 
complied with the requirements sot Chao- 
ter 21, Revisal of 1905. entitled ** Corpora- 
tions,” preliminary to the issuing of this 
Certiticate of Dissolution: 

Now, Therefore, 1. J. KRYAN GRIMES, Sec- 
retary of State of the State of North Carolina, 
do hereby certify that thetaid corporation 
ald, on the 7th day of October. 1909 file in my 
office a duly executed and attested consent 
in writlag to the dissolution of sald corpora- 
tion, executed by all the stockholders thereof, 
which said consent and the record of the 
proceedings aforesaid are nowcn file in my 
said office as proviced by law. 

In Testimony Whereof, 1 have hereto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal. at Ral- 
eigh, this 7th day of October, A. D 1%9. 

J. BRYAN GRIMES, 
Secretary of State. 





7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 
Money. 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer readers in North Carolina and 
adjoining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-e¢ged investment of which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not interested in farming 
wanted, and no one outside the 
states of Virgini1, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nes:ee. Address 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 


Fali Saie of &. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
All From Prize Matings. 


Strong stock $3.00 per trio, Exhibition 
stock for sale, Late January pullets 
laying since first of July. Custom- 


ers win. 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, -:- Landis, N. C. 
$3 HAY PRESS feet tertatn ase Ocer 


400 sold in 8 months, For 10 years 
we’ve madethem. Shipped on 5 days’ 




















at $2 a bushel if he wantsto. I have 





hoods have offered accommodation to 


wal direst from factory. Write for booklet, 
SS HAY PRESS tlante, Ga. 
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226 Bushels of Com, te 
the Acre. 


This acre of corn, grown by 
Mr. J. F. Batts, of Garner, N. 
C., in the recent Wake County 
contest, made 226 2-3 bushels 
of shelled corn—the largest 
yield ever made in the State, 
and one of the largest on re- 
cord. When such crops as this 
can be raised in North Carolina, 
is it not time for the average 
15-bushel crop to become a 
thing of the past? 

Mr. Batts, of course, had 
good land, used good seed, fer- 
tilized liberally, plowed his 
land thoroughly, and cultivated 
his crop well. These are the 
things every man must expect 
to do to grow good corn crops, 
and the sooner we learn that 
corn is not a “poor land crop”’ 
the better it will be for us. 





to be used for manure and they must 
be protected to make them in condi- 
tion for the oil mills. More farmers 
will sell seed this year than ever be- 
fore as the prices on them are going 
high. It never pays to bury seed 
when they can be sold at from thirty 
to forty cents per bushel. As the 
years go by cottonseed are becoming 
more and more valuable... More of 
the oil is used in making good lard 
and the meal is finding markets for 
feed to the very ends of the earth. 
It nows looks like the demand for it 
as feed will become so great that it 
will not pay to use it in fertilizers at 
all. Other things are being largely 
substituted for it now in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. Protect your 
seed and you can sell them later if 
you decide to do so.—J. M. Beatty, 
in Smithfield (N. C.) Herald. 





We have frequent inquiries as to 
where ground limestone, pure rock 
lime and oyster-shell lime can be 














Farmers’ Meetings, Con- 
ventions and Fairs. 





We shall be glad to publish under this 
heading all notices sent us of Couniy, 
State or National agricuitura: meetings, 











Geurgia Fuultry Association, an- 
nual show, Atlanta, January 18-23, 
1910; C. O. Hartwell, Secretary. 

International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, November 27th to De- 
cember 10th, B. H. Heide, Secretary. 

The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry—‘“‘The Grange’’—holds its 
national meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 10-19. 


The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Breeders’ Association is 
called for December 8, 9 and 10, at 
Ohmaha, Nebraska, in association 
with the Naticnal Corn Show, held 
at that place, December 6 to 18.—W. 
M. Hays, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 

National Association Live Stock 
Breeders, annual convention, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, December 1, 1909; 
Cc. N. Fleischer, Secretary. 





MEETING OF SOUTHERN COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF AGRICULTURE, 


The Southern States Association of 
Commissioners of Agriculture, will 
meet at Jackson, Miss., November 
16, 17, 18. The following program 
has been prepared: 


1.—Feeds. 


Control of the Trade in Feeding 
Stuffs and the Main Features of a 
Uniform Feed Law.—J. C. Reid and 
W. G. Crocker. 

Feed Regulations that Regulate.— 
G. D. Simonds. 

Definitions versus Standards for 
Feeds.—B. W. Kilgore and G. M. 
MacNider. 

The Feed Trade from the Feeders’ 
Standpoint.—A. M. Soule. 

Discussion of the Above Subjects. 
—R. E. Stallings, Benjamin L. Pur- 
cell, J. Allen Smith. 


Il.—Live Stock. 


The Importance of Tick Eradica- 
tion to the Live Stock Interests of 
the South.—Archibald Smith. 

Progress of Tick Eradication from 
a National Standpoint.—J. A. Kier- 
nan. 

Methods of Tick Hradication.—c. 
A. Cary. 

The Dairy Industry in the South. 
—B. H. Rawl. 

Uniform Laws Relating to Live 
Stock Sanitation.—Tait Butler. 

Feeding Southern Beef Cattle on 
Pasture.—D. T. Gray. 


ITl.——Cotton. 
The Best Varieties of Cotton for 


the Boll-Weevil District—J. F. Dug- 
gar. 

Selection and Breeding of Cotton. 
—R. L. Bennett. 

Economic Rotations for the South 
Atlantic States.—J. N. Harper. 

The Effect of Different Fertilizers 
on the Time of Maturity of Cotton.— 
Cc. B. Williams. 

The Boll Weevil Problem from a 
National Standpoint.—W. D. Hunter. 


IV.—Farmers’ Institutes, 
Work, Ete. 

Best Features of Farmers’ Insti- 

tutes.—E. R. Lloyd. 

Some Phases of Co-operative Dem- 

onstration Work in the South.—S. A. 

Knapp. 

How to Help the Boys and Girls 
on the Farm.—J. H. Connell. 

How to Help the Men and Women 
on the Farm.—W. A. Graham. 

The Aims of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.—E. R. Kone. 

The Farmer’ Citizen.—Charles 
Barrett. 

What is the Greatest Waste on 
Sonthern Farms?—W. L. Hutchin- 
son, W. R. Dodson, W. M. Bruce. 

‘What Should be the Main Office of 
the Work of the Department of Agri- 
culture?—Guy B. Tucker, J. A. Wil- 
kinson, John Thompson, R. E. Rose. 


Extension 





Take Care of Cottonseed. 


When cotton is ginned the seed 
should be placed away carefully in a 
house or under a shelter where they 
will be kept dry. Then it is well to 
examine them occasionally to see 
that they do not take heat and get 
damaged from becoming too hot. Un- 
less we have a wet fall there is not 
much danger of seed damaging from 
heat except the first that are ginned. 
If packed away in bulk they may get 
spoiled from heat. A good plan is to 
examine them and stir them if you 
find them needing it. Moving them 
from one place to another will often 
allow them to cool. Another way to 
cool them {s to dig holes to the floor 
all about in the pile of seed just as if 
you were going to set posts in the 
holes. Don't put seed out in the field 


purchased. Those who have either 
for sale should by all means adver- 
tise, or at least let us know that 
they have it. 


do better make a pen to put them in 
and cover it over carefully. It will 
pay well to cover the seed if they are 

















Fashions of Interest to Women 








New Fall Catalog Now Ready. 


It illustrates all Ready-to-Wear Garments ror Women and Children as 
well as Furnishings for “The ome” and tells you about the Fashionable 
Dress Goods and Silks; also articles of Dry Goods, Notions and Fancy Goods 
and offers to furnish samples. 


Miller & Rhoads, 


“The Largest Department Store in the South,’’ 


‘ 
RICHMOND, VA. 
fEG 
AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to22-horse-power from 
a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No suc h offer 
as ] make on the class of engine | sell has ever been mace betore in ali Gasoline Eng ne 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
All you pay me for is actual raw raterial, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). % 
Anybody can afford and ini just as well have a high grade engine when he 7 () yy, 
can get in on a wholesale deal iiskind. I'm doing something that never was Se) J 
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done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

nengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send OS 
it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 


users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine mace of KY 


similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him T54 g§ 
4& 
Biggest and Best 


be the judge. Seil your poorest horso cng buy a 
SeH.-P. Only $119.50 
FREE ‘ticine®’ BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how J] make them and how you cap wake more money with @ 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Ca. 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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are the best self contained, portable Planers 

and Matchers. They are light running, 

strong and simple. Will surface, match 
flooring and ceiling, make mouidings, ete, 

Warranted to do first class work. Have been 
on oe ot tinged be gw without 

i a single machine being returned as actually 
defective, They do not cost much, but fill a long felt want. Work up your lumber and save the 
profit, as many are now doing. We also build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, Swing 





to take the weather. If you can not 


Cut-off Saws, Re-Saws, ete. Get our prices before buying. 
SALEM IRON WORKS, Drawer A, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





$75.00 
for 


or Wonrey Sack, 


GOLDEN FAGLE BUGGY CH Station 6. 








Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid 


Wedon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 

Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 
$75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 
We Offer Harness at Cosi, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
i Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 

A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
or material is back of every Goldep Eagle Vehicle. 


Don’t Buy Uniil 
You Get This 
BookizZ@a" 












Surrey 


Write us today. a postal will do. 


159 Edgewood Ave. ATIANTA GA 














































IN CHESTER 


BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good 
bag in the field. Winchester ““Nublack’’ 
and “‘New Rival” Black Powder Shells 
are good shells. 
always giving an even spread of shot 
and good penetration, their great. 
superiority is testified to by sportsmen 
who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THE RED W BRAND 
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Always sure-fire, 





could save, and 


possesses a Keen Kutter Food 


Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits 





is attached to the table or detached 


chopping bowl. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Less Work— 
Dainty Dishes 


INo woman realizes how much work she 
the tempting variety of 
dishes she could offer at the table, until she 


Just a few turns of the handle instead of the 
tiresome chop, chop at the chopping bowl. 


uniformly, coarse c1 fine 2s you wish. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Meat and Food Chopper 


—works so easity a child wou!d enjoy using it 
—wears a lifetime—more easily cleaned than a 


Sold under the famous Keen Kutter name and 
trademark, which always and everywhere guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned. Ask for 
the Keen Kuttcr Food Chopper by name. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (iInc.) St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


















No. K-10 
Price $1.25 





Chopper. 


are chopped 
The 


in a second 





CHARLOTTE TELEGRAPH : SCHOOL 
CHAKLOITE, N. C. 


Weare unable to supply the demand for 
competent Oprrators We have the best equip- 
ped schvo!l in the Carolinas under expert 
a. Tuitton reasonable, Board 

heap. We also teach a Home Study Course. 
ra graduates are tu: nished positions. Write 
for particulars, 


Beautify Your Home 


Piant an Amoos River Privit Hedge 
Prettier than a fence. Always greeu 
ad will last a lifetime. 

Nice plants at $3.00 per hundred. Send 

me your orders at 0. ce. 

THE BLANTON NURSERY, 
R No, 2. Shelby. N.C, 
















Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon ; 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better, 
Book on ‘Wheel Sense” free. 
Eisctric Wheel Co. Bx 21 Quincy, III, 








& men. 
on 
GENTS WANTED 
1 dep. Busn Pulling Mich.te 
ey 6200 Tth $t. nt tee 





Coctaagioe 





When writing advertisers say, “I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive! ence 


Farmer.” 


7 per cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
m+r readers in North Caroliva and 
adj ining states by a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment uf which we 
shall be glad to furnish particulars. 
No one not ioterested in farming 
wanted, and no one ou side the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina. Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. Adcress 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc 














THE CLEANEST ee THE MOST 
THE UGHTEST COMFORTABLE 







and ° 

\ cheapest inthe 

because it 
wears longest 
$350 peommene 
EVERY GARMENT 
WATERPROOF 
A.J-TOWER Co. Boston. USA. 
Tower CANADIAN Co. LiMiTED Toronto. CANADA. 














}WBAUCULU FACTORY wants salesmen. good 
pay steady work and promotion: expert- 





ence unnecessary. We give full instruction, 
Danville Tobacce Co. Box T 44, Danville, Va. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary.’’ care of Proyressive Farmer, Kaleigh, N. 0. 
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Foreign Lands. 


Who should climb but little 
. me? 
I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


[By P INTO THB cherry tree 
Ty 


I saw the next-door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 
And be the sky’s blue :ooking-glass; 





The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther 1 should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships; 


To where the roads on either hand 

Lead onward into fairy land, 

Where all the children dine at five, 

And all the playthings come alive. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








‘The Cost of Household Plumbing. 


A System of Water Supply Can 


be Had for Anywhere From 


$25 to $100—Some Plans Available for Country Homes. 


Bu G. L. Vinton. 


LUMBING IS NOT a luxury, 
(PI but a necessity; with the de- 
J velopment and populating of 
a country the necessity grows. The 
need is prevalent in most rural dis- 
tricts, and as progress in the coun- 
try is made the demand is more ur- 
gent. There is scarcely anything 
that goes into the home that is more 
important than the plumbing, or 
that gives larger returns. Nothing 
contributes more to health than 
good plumbing. It enhances intel- 
lect by encouraging cleanliness; it 
makes home attractive, as it should 
be; in large measure, it determines 
the destiny of our children. 

In the consideration of a plumb- 
ing equipment many important 
things should have precedence over 
the cost of the job. 

To instal a plumbing system in a 
residence on the farm, we would 
first examine the well and ascertain 
whether the supply is adequate and 
if a shallow well or spring, whether 
the water is pure and wholesome 
Being thus assured, we would nex! 
locate a sewerage disposal. seeing to 
it that no sewer pipes that would be 
easily broken, pass near the wat- 
er’s source and that the final sewer 
drainage is a suitable one to avoid 
disease. Any reputable plumber will 
gladly assist in determining these 
things. 

Many satisfactory methods of 
storing water are in operation. 
Among them, the elevated tank. 
the attic tank and the pneumatic 
tar*%. In some places an elevated 
spring on a mountain side has been 
utilized. 


The Attic Tank and Force Pump 


System. 
The attic tank with a hand force 
pump, is the cheapest practical 


domestic supply in common use. The 
size tank ordinarily used for this 
purpose is from 150 to 300 gallons 
capacity. The well may be bored or 
driven under the kitchen at a suit- 
able location for the sink, and a de- 
livery pipe from a three-way force 
pump leading to the attic tank, 
equipped with a check and gate 
valve at a point close to the pump. 
may be used in such manner as to 
supply all of the plumbing fixtures 
in the house in a most economical 
way with water from the delivery 
pipe, which also becomes a supply 
pipe. The cost of such a water sup- 
ply, economically installed would be 
approximately $50.00. This system 
could be elaborated by adding a 
power pump for delivering water iv- 
to the tank, using a 1 H. P. electric 





*From a paper read at the North Carolina 
Woman's Institute. 





motor if the well is not too deep, or 
any other motive power desired. Of 
course, the location of the pump 
would necessarily have to be in 
keeping with the power employed. 
[t would not be advisable to install 
a gasoline engine in a dwelling. 
Hot air engines are frequently in- 
stalled in places where an engine 
must be used for motive power and 
may be installed in ‘the basement 
with safety. Elevated tanks are fre- 
quently installed in connection with 
wind-mills. A tank of this type is 
usually of a capacity of from 300 to 
1,500 gallons. A domestic water 
supply equipment of this kind with 
an average tower, wind-mill, tank 
and pump would cost approximate- 
ly $275.00, economically installed. 
Where the Hydraulic Ram is Useful. 

A hydraulic ram, where the con- 
ditions are such that it ca.. be used, 
is the most satisfactory and economi- 
eal method of delivering water in- 
to a storage tank, and may be used 
in connection with any type of tank. 
The construction of a ram is very 
simple and the initial cost is the 
lowest of any type of machinery 
used for this purpose. The local 
eonditions necessarily determine the 
style and size of ram to be used. 

The pneumatic system is perhaps 
the most desirable of any to be em- 
nloyed in a domestic water supply. 
This system delivers water to the 
noint of distribution by means of 
compressed air. Water stored in a 
pneumatic tank, by reason of its be- 
ing under air pressure, absorbs a cer- 
tain amount of the air, giving life 
and vitality to the water, that it 
would not otherwise have, and 
thereby making it more fit for drink- 
ing purposes than it is when first 
drawn from the well or spring. 

A hydraulic ram for delivering 
water in one of these tanks where 
the conditions will permit, makes 
an ideal outfit, and an equipment of 
this kind under average circum- 
stances with a 300-gallon pneumatic 
tank, would cost approximately 
$150.00. 

There are many cheaper ways for 
installing a domestic water supply in 
modest homes than those mention- 
ed above. By the use of barrels 
properly connected and elevated, and 
connected with a force pump with 
a check and gate valve on the deliv- 
ery pipe, an equipment could be got- 
ten up as cheaply as $25.00, so that 
there is no reason why the most 
humble home should not have a 
domestic water supply to save the 
drudgery of drawing and carrying 
water. 

Safe Disposal of the Sewerage. 

Some houses are situated on a 
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hill-side and a water course or ditch 
is convenient to take away the sew- 
erage. Where this is in evidence 
and the water course doe; not pass 
too close to som: one’s house, so as 
to render it an improper mode of 
sewerage disposal, a very practical 
and satisfactory method would be to 
run a drain pipe to the water course 
or ditch, and empty into it directly. 

A cess pool or septic tank may be 
used where these conditions do not 
exist. 

The cess pool is never used except 
in case of necessity, as it must be 
frequently cleaned out, having no 
provision for bacterial action. 

The septic tank, properly install- 
ed, is most satisfactory where a city 
sewerage disposal is not to be had. 
The principal of a septic tank is prac- 
tically the same as an inland city 
sewerage disposal. The septic tank 
does what nature does in transform- 
ing organic matter into inert sub- 
stances, except that it does it more 
rapidly than nature, by producing 
septic action and not by the use of 
chemicals. 

The cost of a sewerage disposal 
may be very moderate or very ex- 
pensive, depending upon the system 
adopted. Four-inch terra cotta sewer 
lines cost an average of about ten 
cents per lineal foot laid. This is usu- 
‘ally large enough for any domestic 
requirements. Of course a sewerage 
emptying into a ravine is the cheap- 
est disposal. Cess pools may be 
built in a safe manner at a cost of 
from $25.00 to $100.00, depending 
upon the size. 

An average septic tank will cost 
approximately $150.00. 

A tile draining from a septic tank 
should be run into absorbent soil. 
allowing one foot of drain pipe for 
each gallon of water to be discharg- 
ed from the tank, at a time. 

Assuming that a septic tank, cess 
pool or ravine is the point of dis- 
posal, sewer lines should be properly 
laid from this point to the house. 
and accessible through man holes for 
flushing when necessary. Such 
openings should be properly trapped 
to prevent the escape of sewer gas or 
the reception of foreign matter that 
will obstruct the sewer. In no case 
should terra cotta pipe be used for 
transmitting sewerage by wells. 
springs or the source of water sup- 
ply. When necessary to pass these 
places, the cast iron line from the 
house should be extended to a point 
at least 100 feet beyond the well. 
All sewer lines should be graded with 
a fall of as much as four inches in 
ten feet if possible. Terra cotta 
joints should be well filled with 
Portland cement. Tiling should 
never be used for sewer pipe, ar 
cement will not hold on a glazed sur- 
face. Every sewer line should be 
trapped near the house and on the 
house side of the trap should be pro- 
vided with a fresh air inlet. This 
permits a circulation of air to pass 
through the drain. 


What the Bathroom Will Cost. 


The indispensable things in plumb- 
ing are a kitchen sink, a bath tub 
and a closet. These three fixtures 
can be installed in a sanitary man- 
ner, using moderate priced fixtures. 
all good quality, for about $75.00. 
This would pay for an 18x30 enamel 
sink, enamel irontub and a low- 
down closet combination with all of 
the necessary water and waste pipes 
for connecting to your water supply 
and sewerage disposal. 

With a water supply and sewerage 
disposal such as has been described 
above, one may install a hot water 
boiler, connecting same to the stove 
or range, and from this, furnish hot 
water to any fixture in the house. A 
hot water boiler of about thirty gal- 











A BOYS’ CORN CLUB. 











In connection with Prof. Martin's interesting letter on page 
4 about the work of the boys’ eorn clubs, this picture of an en- 
thusiastic club should be of interest. We hope to get a picture 
of one of the girls’ housekeeping clubs which are being organ- 
ized in connection with these corn clubs, and if any reader can 
send us such a picture, we shall appreciate it very much. 











plying hot water to two fixtures, will 
cost about $15.00. 

An 8x30 enamel sink has been in- 
stalled in a country home, includ- 
ing the sink, the necessary pipes and 
freight, at a cost of less than five 
dollars. Another gentleman living 
in the country instalied a 5-foot 
enamel bath tub complete, for $25. 
The location of the fixture has a 
great deal to do with the cost of 
installing it. It is more expensive to 
put in the pipes for a closet than for 
other fixtures, therefore the cost of 
a closet installed in an economical 
manner would be _ approximately 
$40 or $50. 

A great many people who live in 
the country are installing very elab- 
orate plants. Some of them spend- 
ing as much as $1,000 on the install- 
ation of their plumbing equipment, 


Of course, this sum gives a very 
excellent outfit, .u' a person spend- 
ing as much as $1,500 on a resi- 
dence would do well to put as much 
as $500 on a plumbing equipment. 
The labor saved, to say nothing of 
the convenience, the comfort and the 
preservation of health, will more 
than pay the interest on the amount 
of money invested. The day has come 
when it is unnecessary to refer to 
the need of relief from the burdens 
of the average country housekeeper 

It is indeed fortunate that a large 
number of country people are com- 
ing to realize this situation and are 
promptly taking steps to overcome 
it, and we are glad to welcome the 
interest along these lines, which is 
being manifested by the people al) 
over the country, both in and out of 
town. 








WATER WORKS FOR THE FARM. 





A Windmill Furnishes a Constant 
Supply at a Small Cost—The Ne- 
cessity of Having Fresh Water. 


Dear Aunt Mary: When our wind- 
mill was put up eight years ago, I re- 
joiced more in the fact that I knew 
the difference between good water 
and bad, than in the installation of 
a water system. 

Over-night water is not perfect, 
either from spring or well. Why do 
[ say this? Because after water 
stands all night the slick bettom re- 
veals the impurity. 

We know that one drop of water, 
under a magnifying glass, contains 
mvriads of living organiam. and te it 
unnatural] to suppose that these die, 
and settle to the bottom? 

When we know what is good we 
can direct all our energies in that 
way, and get much help. When 
without this knowledge and care, our 
clothing is dinged, and our health 
fails, for during the summer months 
the wind does not blow much, and 
water standing in the tank turns 
green. With our tank there is a very 
nice arrangement by which we cut 
off the old water and none but fresh 
comes at the spigots, and without 
this I would not care for it—for 
even during the summer there is not 
a week but we can, by watching the 
mill, cut it off and get clear water 
for washing. 

Our pump is near a bold spring, 
and the water is forced up to the 
tank at the house on a very high hill. 





lons capacity, properly installed, sup- 


The tank holds 1,500 gallons, and 





the horses and part of the cattle are 
watered here, and we have plenty of 
water for all purposes, even more 
than is needed during nine months 
of the year. Irrigation would not be 
practicable, because during’ the 
months that water would be needed 
in any great quantities in a garden, 
there is little wind. 

I do not see how we could get on 
without it now. The first cost, which 
is not very great, would be the only 
cost, unless there is carelessness 
about cutting it off cold nights. If 
this is not done look out for bursted 
spigots and pipes. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Not in His Lifetime. 


A well-known scientist was lectur- 
ing on the sun’s heat, says Success, 
and in the course of his remarks 
said: “It is an established fact that 
the sun is gradually but surely losing 
its heat and in the course of some 
seventy millions of years it will be 
exhausted; consequently this world 
of ours will be dead and, like the 
moon, unable to support any form 
of life.” 

At this juncture a member of the 
audience rose, in an excited manner, 
and said: 















REM INGTON genius 

combined safety and 
shooting comfort in the Auto- 
loading Shotgun. The Rem- 
ington Solid Breech Hammer- 
less Idea places 4 wall of thick 
solid steel between your face 
and the smokeless powder. 
The recoil does all the work of 
reloading. You have five shots 
under control of trigger 
finger, giving three shots to 
get cripples which other- 
wise would die unrecovered 
In the Remington Autoloading 
Gun you get the most up-to- 
date and modern ideas embodi- 
ed in any gun in the world, 
yet the price is moderate. 


If your dealer can’t show one, 
write us for catalcgue. 


The REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, Ilion, N.Y. 


Agency, 315 Broad ‘ 
pee York ca. 
































“Pardon me, Professor, but how 
many years did you say it would be 
before this calamity overtakes us?’ 
The Professor: ‘Seventy millions, 
sir.” 

“Thank God,’ was the reply. ‘‘! 


If the principles of the 


Pure 
Food 
Law 


were applied to pianos, many 
of the pianos on the market 
to-day would neve~ be heard 
of again, exceptia the cocrt- 
rooms. Have you been one 
of the ones to buy a piano 
that would so-n be valuabie 
on account of its rarety? 

But, apparently, there’s no 
such relief in sight, so it be- 
hooves eve y purchaser to 
lock well tothe quality of the 
instrument re purchases 

You make no mistake when 
you buya 


STIEFF 


Piano 


Always has been a good pi- 
ano, and is yet. Can’c we 
show you through our line? 











Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer 


Baltimore, . . Maryland 


Southern Wareroom 
5&5 West Trade Street 


Charlotte, - N.C. 


Co. H. WILMOTH, Manager 



































When writing advertise iease tlor 
thought you said seven millions.” thispaper. ae a 
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We Guarantee e Our Advertisers. 


Wrrsubecr wna bina A mah aoet 4 good the loss sustained by any 
ber as a result of fraudulent i 

date ts ons our columns on the part of any advertiser who 

es to be a deliberate swindier. This does not mean tha: 

we we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busti- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent a. we will make good to the subscriber a: 
e have just indicated. The pody s+ Be of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within onc 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper. ani 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, a guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carri ‘ 








Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 








Welcome to the National Farmers’ 
Congress. 


By HE FARMERS’ NATIONAL Congress, which 
eos has not ended its sessions as this issue of 

The Progressive Farmer goes to press, has 
brought to Raleigh hundreds of farmers from all 
parts of the United States, to all of whom we are 
glad to extend the heartiest of welcomes. We 
are glad that a large number of Progressive 
Farmer readers are in attendance and these, as 
well as all other visiting farmers, we are always 
glad to see at our offices. 

In next week’s issue we hope to print a brief 
review of the notable addresses delivered by Am- 
bassador Bryce, Secretary Wilson, Dr. Knapp. 
Professor Massey, and others. Meanwhile we 
again extend a hearty and heartfelt welcome to 
the National Farmers’ Congress. 





Meeting of Southern States Association 
of Agricultural Workers. 


wi HE PROGRAM of the eleventh annual meet- 
YY Ss ing of the above association is published in 
this issue. The meeting this year is to be 
held at Jackson, Miss., November 16th, 17th, and 
18th, in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol. 
While this association was organized by the 
State Commissioners of Agriculture and their co- 
workers, and is largely controlled by these, a 
glance at the program will show that it contains 
much that is of direct interest to the farmer. Any 
of our readers who can do so will find it profit- 
able to attend this meeting. Indeed, it is unfor- 
tunate that so few of those living and working on 
the farms attend such meetings. In the first 
place, no farmer can fail to be interested and 
much benefited by the papers and discussions of 
such meetings, but there is another important con- 
sideration which should impel the farmer to at- 
tend. These scientific agricultural workers are 
bright, earnest men, desirous of rendering all aid 
possible to the men on the farms. They have ac- 
complished wonderful results in the last quarter 
century for agricultural progress, but had they 
received the fully merited co-operation of the men 
on the farms, whom they are striving to help, in- 
finitely more good might have come from their la- 
bors. Such a meeting as this is a good place for 
the progressive farmer to not only obtain valuable 
i:.formation, but also to become acquainted with 





those who are working to help him solve his prob- 
lems. A better acquaintance will give the farmer 
a better understanding of the aims and purposes 
of the scientific investigators, result in a better 
appreciation of his work and be of the greatest 
benefit to both. We, therefore, hope that as many 
of our readers as can possibly do so will attend 
this meeting of agricultural workers at Jackson. 
Miss., November 16th, 17th, and 18th. 





Get Ready for the Census Taker. 





XT EXT YEAR IS census year, and the census 
~ enumerators will ask you all sorts of ques- 

tions about your farming operations. From 
the answers given to these questions will be made 
up the reports on which all figures and conclu- 
sions as to agricultural progress and agricultural 
conditions for the next ten years must rest. The 
accuracy of these reports in the past has been 
much doubted, and justly, perhaps, in many cases; 
but, as Wallace’s Farmer says, these reports are 
just what the farmers make them. Every farmer 
whose answers are based on accurate observation 
and careful investigation will add to the accuracy 
of the census reports; everyone who depends 
upon mere guess-work will be likely to add to its 
inaccuracy. 

The enumerator will be around about April 
15th, and here are some of the things he will want 
to know. The acreage and value of your farm. 
area in woodland, area in the cultivated crops; 
the number of acres in the various crops, grains, 
hay, vegetables, fruit, cotton, tobacco, etc., and 
the amount of each produced this year, 1909; the 
number and value of all farm animals, including 
poultry and swarms of bees, on hand April 15. 
1910; the number of young animals raised this 
year, also the number sold and purchased and the 
number slaughtered for food, and their value; 
the number of dairy cows, the production of milk. 
butter, etc..—and also of eggs, honey, and wax; 
the amounts paid in 1909 for farm labor, feeds 
and fertilizers. 

It is evident that without some kind of record 
the farmer cannot hope to answer these questions 
intelligently. We believe it will pay every reader, 
if he has not been keeping account of these 
things, to at least work out an approximate sched- 
ule of them this fall. It will not only help make 
the census reports more accurate; it will be far 
more important in helping the farmer himself to 
see just what he has been doing. In fact, no 
farmer can afford to go along without some sort 
of farm record and farm accounts. It is not hard 
to keep accounts that will enable one to know 
what a crop has cost him and what profit he gets 
out of it, and until he knows this he is running a 
great risk of losing money by his dependence upon 
mere guess work. 





Buy Cotton Goods Now. 


that the big jobbers are acting on the the- 

ory that farmers will not hold now, and 
that consequently cotton prices will decline. Hence 
they are refusing to make anything like the usual 
purchases of cotton goods from manufacturers at 
this time. 

And because the jobbers are not ordering their 
usual quantity of goods, the cotton mills are find- 
ing it necessary to run on short times and curtail 
production, and this also has a tendency to lower 
prices. 

In this situation, Mr. D. A. Tompkins, one of 
the leading cotton mill manufacturers of the 
South presents this idea: 

“The best way for the farmer to hold the 
present price of cotton would be for him to 


go to his home town and buy his supply of 
cotton gouds for the year. If every cotton 


AST WEEK WE called attention to the fact 
ye t 





farmer in the South would buy one bolt of 





goods now he would please his wife, and al- 
together this would relieve the goods market, 
“Cotton is not too high, and if the farmers 

will help we can all to gether hold it up.” 

This suggestion is worth acting upon. While 
the South does not purchase a. commanding 
proportion of the American supply of cotton 
goods, the supply now in the hands of the mer- 
chants is so low that if our Southern people gen- 
erally were to act on Mr. Tompkins’s advice, the 
mills would soon have to run on full time to make 
good the deficiency and prices would advance ac- 
cordingly. 

Buy part of your year’s supply of cotton goods 
now, but first tell your merchant that he must 
place new orders to replenish his stock. 








This Week and Next. 


UR “$500 MORE A YEAR” article this 
week treats of one of the most unnecessary 
and wanton wastes on the farm—the fail- 

ure to take a proper care of the farm machinery, 
and the stunting of live stock by exposure to 
weather and insufficient feeding. In a climate 
where all that is needed is protection from the 
cold winter rains, and the occasional cold north- 
ern winds, there is certainly no good excuse for 
leaving stock exposed during the winter. 
Northwest the farmer expects to batten up every 
erack in his barn, and to house his stock with al- 
most as much care as he does his family. Yet he 
finds stock-raising profitable. We can raise just 
as good stock, at much less expense, if we will 
only take the proper care of our animals; and can 
any one doubt that it will pay us to do this? 

Professor Massey on page 2 outlines the farm 
work for November, and on page 4 will be found a 
list of the things that the farmer should do this 
month. On the same page is an inspiring letter 
from Mr. O. B. Martin, who is assisting Dr. Knapp 
in the co-operative demonstration work, on the 
work of the boys’ corn clubs. These clubs are 
doing a great work, as is anything that will help 
to train the boys to do the right sort of farming. 
Next week we are going to give along this line an 
article about ‘“‘Arey—-the Boy Who Was Taught,” 
which should be an inspiration to every country 
boy. 

Dr. Hartman’s report of the Ohio State Fair on 
page 10 is given space because we believe it shows 
the kinds of fairs we need in the South and 
teaches other lessons of practical value to South- 
ern stockmen, and on page 14 are reports from lo- 
cal fairs which should be of interest to every 
poultryman. 

Mr. Vinton’s very practical article on the cost 
of home plumbing should prove helpful to many 
who have been considering the matter of farm 
water works. 

Next week we shall have an article by Professor 
Massey on the apple country of western North 
Carolina; another drainage article by Mr. French; 
and a batch of crisp, timely ‘“‘Plowhandle Talks” 
by our farmer readers. 


. A Thought for the Week. 











AM CERTAINLY not an advocate for fre- 
quent and untried changes in laws and con- 
stitutions. I think moderate imperfections 
had better be borne with, because when once 
known, we accommodate ourselves to them, and 
find practical meang of correcting their ill effects. 
But I know, also, that laws and institutions must 
go hand-in-hand with the progress of the human 
mind. Ag that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace with the times. 
We might as well require a man to wear still the 
coat which fitted him when a boy, as civilized so- 
ciety to remain forever under the regimen of their 
barbarous ancestors.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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“What's The News?” 




















The Elections. 


HE ELECTIONS held last week in differ- 
RR ent States and: cities constitute probably 

the most important features of the week’s 
news. The most important of these elections, and 
the one in which most general interest was tak- 
en was the one in New York City where there 
were three candidates for mayor—Judge Gaynor. 
the Tammany candidate; Otto Bannard, the Re- 
publican nominee, and W. R. Hearst, who ran as 
an Independent. Judge Gaynor was elected by a 
substantial plurality, but all the other city of- 
fices were captured by the Fusionists, comprising 
the Republicans, the Hearst element, and the 
For the first 


time in many years the finances of the city will 


Democrats opposed to Tammany. 


be under control of a board hostile to the local 
Democratic organization. The election of Judge 
Gaynor is, in fact, the one piece of salvage saved 
by Tammany out of a general wreck, and his past 
record as an independent thinker and actor, of- 
ten fighting against the men who have just elect- 
ed him, leads one to hope that the greatest of 
American cities may for the next four years be 
given a clean and business-like administration. 

The corruption of Tammany Hall seems to 
have at last become too much for the citizens of 
New York to endure, but in Philadelphia, the al- 
most if not equally unprincipled Republican ring 
has been able to elect its candidate by a sub- 
stantial majority. The same thing is true in San 
Francisco where Francis J. Heney has been de- 
feated for city attorney by a candidate repre- 
senting the worst element of the city. 

In New York State Governor Hughes’ plan for 
direct primary nomination has been greatly ad- 
vanced by legislative elections. Of 128 legislators 
who opposed his plan, at least 47 have been de- 
feated, and several of those elected had agreed 
before the election to support the Governor in 
this reform. 

Another municipal election in which much gen- 
eral interest was taken was that of Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Tom. L. Johnson, who has been mayor 
for eight years, was defeated by the Republican 
candidate by a small majority. His defeat is 
primarily due to a fight with the street railway 
company for lower fares, in which it seems the 
majority of the citizens of Cleveland regarded his 
demands as unreasonable. A free trader, a sin- 
gle taxer, and a picturesque politician, Tom John- 
son has come in for more than his share of ad- 
verse criticism; but so acute an observer as Lin- 
ecln Steffens a year or two ago pronounced him 
“the best mayor of the best governed city in the 
United States.’”” He is said to have taken his de- 
feat complacenitly, remarking that in two years 
the city would be ready for him again. In Toledo, 
Ohio, Brand Whitlock was again re-elected mayor. 
He is also an advanced thinker, and many of his 
views are regarded as almost socialistic. 

The State elections held show very little 
changes from those two years agu. In Virginia 
the entire Democratic ticket was elected by the 
usual majority in spite of the aggressive cam- 
paign waged by Republicans under conditions 
semingly favorable to them on account of latent 
feeling in Democratic ranks resulting from dis- 
cord in the primary. Republicans carried Massa- 
chusetts by a greatly reduced majority and Rhode 
Island by a majority slightly smaller than usual. 
In Nebraska the result is still in doubt. Local 
option elections in Illinois have added largely to 
the dry territory. Taking it as a whole, the elec- 
tions seem to offer slight evidence of any pro- 
nounced change in public sentiment. 


Other Matters of Passing Interest. 


yo: RESIDENT TAFT continues his journey 
Pp through the South. Naturally he is meet- 
ing with warm receptions everywhere and 
is evidently pleasing his audiences without either 
enthusing or inspiring them. 


Of equal interest in the South with President 
Taft’s visit has been the announcement that John 
D. Rockefeller has donated a million dollars to be 
expended for the eradication of the hook-worm 
under the direction of a commission of which Dr. 
Chas. W. Stiles is president. This money will 
undoubtedly be spent under the direction of our 
local health authorities in the South, simply by 
way of co-operation with them in work they have 
already undertaken but in which they have been 
hampered by hopelessly meager funds. Neither 
in spirit or manner will there be any suggestion 
of meddling from the outside, and while we could 
wish that it were a Southerner giving the million, 
as it is, we have no patience with those who 
would let morbid sectional sensitiveness stand in 
the way of a colossal movement for saving human 
life. 


In Columbia, S. C., last week a meeting of dis- 
tinguished medical men discused pellagra, anoth- 
er disease which has recently been the subject of 
much interest all over the country. A national 
association was formed to combat the disease. Dr. 
J. W. Babcock, of South Carolina, whose work on 
pellagra has justly won him international distinc- 
tion, was elected president and Dr. G. A. Zeller, 
of Peoria, Ill., secretary-treasurer. The general 
sense of the convention seemed to be that there 
was some connection between the use of unsound 
corn products and the disease, although this is a 
matter not yet definitely proven. 


% oa 


The English House of Commons has passed a 
very radical financial bill by a large majority— 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “budget” already explained 
in these columns. A by-election held in one of the 
London districts gave decided encouragement to 
the opponents of the measure, and it is now be- 
ing predicted that the House of Lords will reject 
it. In that case the fight will dissolve itself into 
a struggle for the control of the House of Lords. 
and it is believed that the Liberal Party will 
either insist upon the creation of enough new 
peers to enable it to control the House of Lords, 
or else upon taking away all right of the Lords 
to interfere with financial legislation. 
s&s 


Equalizing Taxes in Alabama. 

F LATE WE HAVE several times referred 
in these columns to the need for some 
better system of equalizing taxation in the 
Southern States. In his last message to the Ala- 
bama Legislature, Governor Comer referred with 
great gratification to the good work accomplish- 
ed by the Tax Commission there, and because of 
our interest in the matter we immediately set 
about getting a full report on the workings of the 
Alabama plan. As a result, we are now glad to 
present the following report from Mr. Wm. R. 
Loyd, Secretary of the Commission: He says: 
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“The fundamental provision is ‘equaliza- 
tion.’ This word covers a multitude of du- 
ties, but the main proposition is to equalize 
as between counties. To do this fairly and 
justly is a task of great magnitude, yet our 
law is so made that it is possible for the 
Commission to go a long days toward such 
an accomplishment. To illustrate: A coun- 
ty goes along with an assessment on real es- 
tate at $5 per acre for a number of years, 
no great number of cents difference from one 
year to another in assessed value, but it is 
found upon examination of sales of lands in 
that county that the average sales price for 
a number of years covered by the above 
assessments show that real estate is steadily 
advancing. Something is wrong somewhere. 
Another county adjoining gains in its aver- 
age assessment from year to year, keeping 





PRESIDENT H. E. BLAKESLEE 


Of the Southern State Association of Commission- 
ers of Agriculture and Other Agricultural Work- 
ers, which will meet at Jackson Miss., Noveme- 
ber 16th, 17th, and 18th. 








vancing cannot last long without the last- 
named county going higher than its adjoin- 
ing sister and complaints commence to come 
from the higher assessed county. The Com- 
mission then investigates and determines 
where this fault lies, and under the law it 
meets with the Boards of Equalization of 
these counties and asks them to bring the 
low county to a higher level. Failing in this, 
the Commission takes the matter up and 
does the work for them. Without an excep- 
tion, however, the Commission’s requests of 
the board have been complied with, and the 
property brought up to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the amount asked for. This 
is done by bringing up the extremely low as- 
sessments to a basis with the higher ones, 
and is not done on a horizontal raise of 
everybody’s assessment. To increase all the 
assessments of a county, a given per cent 
would only result in perpetuating the in- 
equalities existing in the county, 

“This Commission is also charged with the 
duty of assessing the franchises or intangible 
property of public service utilities. The Com- 
mission levies each year on these utilities 
assessments amounting to about twenty-two 
million dollars. This sum is divided be- 
tween the counties on a basis of main line 
mileage of railroads, and goes to the counties 
for assessment and collecting just as other 
property is assessed and collected on. 

“This Commission has the authority to set 
aside any assessment in the State made by 
any officer charged with the duty of assess- 
ing property, and re-assess and re-value the 
property. This right is often exercised 
where the property is of sufficient magnitude 
to justify the Commission in taking it up. 

“The result of the work of the Commission 
up to the close of the last tax year, 1908, 
has been very satisfactory. The increase in 
assessed valuation during the first two years 
of the existence of the Commission (Com- 
mission law took effect in 1907) has been 
about one hundred million dollars, and will 
likely go another twenty-five million this year. 
At first there was grave apprehension among 
the people as to the action and the results 
to be accomplished by a Commission, but I 
am glad to state that all such fears have 
vanished and the people have come to the 
conclusion, almost all over the State, that 
they have a friend in the Commission; and 
they wonder why it was not created a number 
of years ago.’’ 





We are printing this week what we think 
is a very interesting account of the boys’ corn 
clubs. Next week the Editor-in-Chief will talk 
to the farm boy about some of the reasons why 
he should stay on the farm, and we may also 
find space for a very “chummy” letter from 
that good friend of all farm boys, Edgar l., 





along with the sales of property. Such ad- 





Vincent. 
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Where to Buy Best Stock. 














SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, - + NORTH CAROLINA, 





eae 





Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months‘old by Lee 
Premier Sri (81.100 son of Premier Long 
fellow), shortest nosed and fanciecst headed 
boar in America. {Gtits and Sows bred to 
him. Two reg'stered Jerscy Bulli Calves. Write 
for booklet and ee. 

MOORE, Prop. 


EDGAR B. 
Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jer'ey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulis and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. CGC. 














Mammoth - Black - Pigs 


A pair of this famous breed of hogs will lay 
the foundation for a nice income as the pigs 
sell readily for cash, at big prices. 

One that I sold dressed 978 pounds, Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. O. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September Ist and 20th. 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockere!s from choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eg:s $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Bull 12 months old ready for s rvice: 1 Bull 
Calf 4 months old: 1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
These bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce. Call and see them or write us 
your wants. Anondale Farm, J. G. Hardison, 
Mer., R. R 3, West Asheville, N.C. 


SUNNFARM BERKSHIRES 


Best blood In America in my herd boars— 
Cherokee e's Masterpiece, P. erless Premier ard 
Hightide Commons (importea). Sows equally 
well bred snd include two daughters of Mas- 
terpiece, two daughters of Premier Longf-liow 
and others of just as good wevemne. Young 
stock for sale. wae reasonab 

W.R.WA LKER, Batwa, 8. C. 


Taoroughbred Berkshires Piss 3 months 


Premier, one of the shortest nosed and fan- 
ciest headed Boaisin America. I will sell at 
farmers prices write for prices, 

F. A. COCHRAN, Prop., Derita. N. C. 

















ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Pelled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottaville, Va. 


rea A 
Duroc Jersey Pigs Shenz hn 3 of Seah ma 
oF i fires by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 
je Pease and bred gilts. Writefor prices 
. WHITAKER. Mulberry, Tenn. 

Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in the State. Write 
me your wants. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 








Sykes, Tenn. 





Jersey Cows, Fresh and 


Berto Seu of Best rooting FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 





For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
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yp) HE AGGRESSIVE co-operative 
NY Ohio Board of Agriculture 

. certainly manage a splendid 
State Fair at Columbus. The usual 
attractions of side-shows and the 
brawling midway are absent. In- 
stead people have their attention 
drawn to the splendid exhibits of fat 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poul- 
try of all descriptions. In the large 
and well-arranged buildings are 
tempting displays of all kinds of 
fruit, honey and dairy products. In 
the Process Manufacturing Building 
is shown how the different manufac- 





tured goods such as cloth, shoes and 


machines are made. The largest dis- 
play of all was the exhibit of differ- 
ent kinds of farm machines; every- 
thing was shown to make the work 
of cultivation and harvesting crops 
easily and quickly performed. What 
drew my attention particularly was 
the improved potato planter and dig- 
ger. This machinery eliminates prac- 
tically all hand labor with one of our 
most laborious crops. 

Several silos were built on the fair 
grounds made of staves and cement 
blocks; all to illustrate the advan- 
tages of one silo over another and to 
show how easily the modern cutting 
boxes with their blowers can fill one 
of these silos. One particular blow- 
er pipe was run up about 60 feet in 
the air and it worked just as well as 
those only 20 feet high. The one 
point that impressed me above all 
was the fact that the farmers of Ohio 
must use a lot of round silos and a 
lot of blowers and cutting boxes to 
fill them, no other kinds of silos or 
machines were on exhibition for this 
purpose. This all goes to prove the 
undoubted value of the silo for keep- 
ing the whole corn plant for food. 

The live stock exhibit was espe- 
cially interesting to me, for here 
was to be seen one of the finest col- 
lections of beef and dairy cattle, 
lorses, sheep and hogs. The large 
Holstein cow which took the cham- 
pionship was a model dairy type and 
in addition she had the record of 80 
pounds of milk in one day and 21 
pounds of butter in a week. The 
Ayrshires with their plump udders 
and upstanding horns were a close 
second in the production of milk asa 
breed, while some of the perfectly 
model Jerseys were very difficult to 
pass. These cattle, while lacking in 
size, certainly make up in quality of 
milk and some of them looked as 
though they could give about as 
much as the Holsteins. 

The display of hogs was very ex- 
tensive and included most all the 
breeds. The Chester “Vhites, Duroc- 
Jerseys, Berkshires, Poland Chinas, 
Yorkshires and Tamworths were the 
breeds well represented. The hogs 
which are so popular with us, the 
Berkshires and Polarzd Chinas’ had 





Live Stock at Ohio State Fair. 


Some Lessons Southern Breeders Might Learn From the Ex- 
hibits—Animals of the Right Sort. 


By Dr. W. J. Hartman, 

some fine representatives at the fair. 
The champion Poland China pig was 
only 10 months old, and would weigh 
over 300 pounds. 
difference from some of our native 
pigs which require two years growth 
to make this same weight, 
proving the value of a pure-bred for 
getting rapid growth and quick re- 
turns on your investment. 





THE SHORTHORN RING AT THE OHIO STATE FAIR. 


{ 


represented as previous years, 
though some very fine individuals 
were on exhibition, 
mals weighing from 175 pounds up 
to 2,400 pounds. 





This is quite a 


just 


The horses were not quite as well 
al- 


including ani- 


The champion Bel- 


gian horse, only three years old, 
weighed 2,300 pounds. He had just 
recently come to America and he was 
a model for draft, type and good 
form. This is the kind of a horse 
the intelligent farmer uses for breed- 
ing purposes when he wants to sell 
a high-priced draft team. It is true 
the Belgians are not nearly so popu- 
lar with us as the Percheron horses 
and the older horses do have bad 
legs, yet it is well for us to remem- 
ber that we need to increase the size 
of our horses here if we wish to 
have valuable market animals. 

The display of sheep was exceeding- 
ly good, including the fine-wool, wrin- 
kled-skin Merinos, nearly all classes 
of the Down breeds and most of the 
long wools. We could, indeed, make 
use of some of the Oxford, Hamp- 
shire or Shropshire sheep. They 
might not become used to our cli- 
mate within the year and may be 
more subject to stomach worms than 
our native sheep. There are many 
places, however, in the highlands 
of the South that just such animals 
would make a decided improvement 
in our flocks. 





W. A. Thigpen of Conetoe, N. C., 
won 2 firsts, 10 seconds and 1 third 
with his Duroc-Jersey hogs at the 
Virginia State Fair. 








WESTERN HORSES AT AUCTION 
On Saturday, November 11. 1909 zt 12 Noon. 


at my farm. about six miles from Reidsville, 
N. C., I will sell at public auction, twenty 
head of Dakota bred Mares and Geldings. 
This is not a lot of ponies but a bunch o} 
good sized, sound well bred horses. Some of 
them broken to work or ride. Buy these 
horses at sour own price, take them home 
and work them lightiy the coming winter 
ani they will take the:place next summer of 
mules A. L. French—whom Proeressive 
Farmer read r; all know—uses nothing but 
these We.tern hors¢s for his farm work, and 
driving, and no teamsin “ockingham county 
do more hard work. These horses #re not in 
hig» flesh acd will probably sell below their 
value; so be on mare d sale day to pick “? the 

bargains. . H, WILLIAMSON 
REIDSVILLE, N. ‘C. 


One or Two Car Loads 


of good milk cows wanted. Aliso a good dairy 
hand to milk and make but‘er. 
KENSINGTON FARMS, 
Kensington, Ga. 








MISLED 


Have you been mis'ed into believe 
ing a mocern cream separator 
needs disks or other complicated 
parts inside the bowl? Makers 
and dealers selling common 
separators like you to be- 
lieve so because they I‘now 
their machines must have 
them. 

The simple, sanitary, 
easy-to-cles. nn Sharples 
Dairy Tubular has 















nothing in the 
bowl except the 
tiny picce here 


shown onthe thumb. ¥ 
Compare washing this 
single piece with \ wash- 
ing the pan full of disks : 
ee - here shown from a 
: common separator. 
Yet Tubtlars. run 
easiest, skim fastest, 
-©| and cleanest, wear 
\longest—are The 
World’s Best. Tubu- 
larsalesexceed most, 
if not all,others com- 
bined. Tubulars 
probably replace 
more common scpar- 
atorsevery yearthan 
any other maker 




















sells. 
Bs world’s bicvest 

factory. 

Cranch fac- 

tories in 

Canadaand 

WRITE FOR CATALOGCE NO. ~83. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR? CO., 
WEST CIIESTER, PA. 
Chines, » San Franclaco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


separator 
Loe ine Germany. 
ronto, Can., Winnipeg. Can. 

















Where to Buy the Best Stock 











One Shropshire Buck 
FOR SALE 


Cost $60.00, has been used for two years, 
Wili sell him for $25.00. He is in fine con- 
dition and fine individuality. Was pur- 
chased of Druid Hill Farm near Balti- 
more. 


Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


A’superior lot of pigs 

y my fine boars, 
“Gray's Perfection” 
73339 and other noted 
‘y bears The béct strains 
xy ee Of living hogs repre 

a ‘ sented in th's h rd— 
Sows In myers and young Boars andS wscfall 
ages. Send to headquariersand eget the best, 
from the oldest and largest herd of Poland 
Chinas in th's State, at one half Western 
prices. Address 


J B. GRAY, Fredericksburg. Va. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred | , Essex Hogs: 
Horses, Je'sey j F- Scotch Collie 
Cat le, Bl.ck Degs s 3%: 3 
and thoroughbred Poultry. and improved 
farm lioplem +: ts—come tothe B'G SALE at 
OPEN VIEW FARMS Dees mber 2nd. 109. 
Mrs. Mary J. F. ab-rnethy, Amre., 
Mount Holly. N.C. 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc Swine 


60 choice bred Gilts for sale. Bred to our 
great show and breeding boars We won 
mere St*te Fair Premiums this season than 
all other Southern breeders combined. Boars 


ali sold, 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Tenn. 


EGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 weeks to 10 months old. Whiteand Sil- 

ver Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks. a: d Brown 
Leghorns. A. F. TUGGLE, 
Route 1, Brush Creek. Tenn. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guaranteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 

J. D. STODGHILL, 

















Shelbyville, Ky. 
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Prepare to Save the Manure. 


if Left Out in the Weather, It is Losing Value All the Time, and 
You Are Losing Money—A Cheap and Serviceable Shed for Cat- 


tle Feeding. 


By A. L. French. 





HERE IS such a crying need 
<<] on almost every Southern 
farm for good stable manure, 
that it would seem as if our farmers 
ought to realize the necessity of mak- 
ing more of it. But the plain fact is 
that not 10 per cent of our farmers 
are saving in the best and most eco- 
nomical manner what little is being 
produced at present. 


It has been proven by careful ex- 
periments, that rich manure forked 
out into an open yard, or pen, and 
left there for six months, loses at 
least 40 per cent of its value, and 
yet this is exactly the way the ma- 
jority of our people are handling 
what manure is being made on their 
farms. I wish you, my reader, would 
do a little experimenting along this 
line yourself, and see for yourself, on 
your own farm, the vast difference 
there is between the results obtain- 
ed from the use of carefully housed 
manure and manure made from feed- 
ing the same class of products and 
left exposed to the weather for sev- 
eral months. Don’t experiment on 
too large a scale, however, for when 
you see what a difference there is in 
the results obtained you will feel 
like employing a strong man, or a 
well-fed Angus heifer, to kick you 
all round for quite a while because 
you have been so slow in learning 
your lesson. 


When I hear men talking about 
making ‘“‘barn yard manure” it makes 
me feel like getting up on a high 
place and hollowing, ‘“‘Don’t’’, witb 
all my might, for I have seen enough 
of it to know that it is the poorest 
kind of economy to make yard ma- 
nure when the same product may be 
made under cheap sheds at practical- 
ly no greater expense and with no 
harm to the animals so confined. 

Here is the practical way to handle 
the matter in the South as we have 
found it: Provide a cheap shed, cov- 
ered with any sort of a good roof. 
having the south side enclosed only 
by gates, or a tight four-foot fence. 
the other three sides closely boarded 
up. Have this shed of ample size 
so the cattle will have abundance of 
room to walk about. Have the cattle 
dehorned, of course. Arrange a man- 
ger along the back of the shed. This 
shed had best be two stories high, of 
eourse, so that the one roof may 
cover both feed and cattle. Bed the 
shed well before bringing in the cat- 
tle and furnish bedding as often as 
necessary to keep the floor dry and 
comfortable. When the cattle are let 
out of this shed for water or exercise. 
let them go directly into a permanen! 
pasture or other sod field that is to 
be plowed later in the winter. Hav- 
ing the shed of good height—not less 
than nine feet in the clear, ten is 
better—the best ventilation is pro- 
vided and the forenoon sun will shine 
all the way across. You will find the 
cattle lying there in the sun as con- 
tented as cattle ever can be; and 
there will be practically no waste of 
valuable plant food. When the 
weather is pleasant turn the cattle 
out on the pasture. Drive right into 
the shed and get the manure on 
the land where it is to be used, 
spreading it as hauled. Bed the shed 
again and repeat the process. 

Where money is not available for 
the purchase of good, permanent 











be used by making the roof of steep 
pitch, laying the bundles as shingles 
are laid. This roof will need to be 
renewed each fall, of course, but as 
the stover is only valued at around 
$5 per ton, and not valued at all by 
thousands of Southern farmers, the 
cost is very little except the work of 
laying the bundles, and two men can 
easily cover a large shed in one half 
a day. A light pole laid crossways 
of each layer of bundles will serve to 
hold them in place during windy 
weather. 

Now is the time, my friends, to 
construct these sheds so they will be 
ready to protect the cattle when the 
first cold, sleety rains come. Try this 
way of saving the manure and see if 
the “Sunny Home” farmer hasn’t 
helped you some toward better crops 
the coming year. 
























Beware of Creamery Promoters. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice that 
there is some effort being made to 
establish creameries at Shelby, 
Mooresboro and Marion, N. C. I 
noticed this this morning and am not 
familiar with particulars, but would 
expect the ideas are as follows: 
Some promoter is coming along 
getting up a stock company and sell- 
ing them machinery at a high price. 
Of course you know that there is no 
section in North Carolina at present 
where a creamery would pay. We 
could come nearer this at Hickory 
than any other point, and we are not 
vet ready for one. I think that you 
should call the attention to The Pro- 
zresive Farmer readers to the effect 
that they should be very careful 
about this creamery business and not 
to think of organizing a company 
without consulting Mr. J. A. Con- 
over, of the Agricultural Department. 
It would be a calamity to establish a 
creamery in any section where they 
are not ready for it. Our people are 
just waking up to the fact that they 
must have more and better live stock, 
and in due time we will get the 
creameries. But they should be built 
in a business way. 
W. J. SHUFORD. 
















































Feed Grain First. 


There is one misconception in this 
State in feeding cattle and that is 
that the grain part of the ration 
must be mixed with the rough feed. 
The best dairymen will always feed 
the grain and roughage separately. 
{f you are feeding cottonseed meal 
ind corn silage, feed your cottonseed 
meal first and then your corn silage. 
{ think one reason why our farmers 
think they must mix their roughage 
ind concentrates is because it has 
ulways been found necessary to mix 
the meal] with the hulls in order that 
the cows will consume the hulls, and 
not, a8 some suppose, that the cows 
will consume the meal. Make it a 
practice, therefore, to feed your 
grain or concentrate first and feed 
the roughage afterwards—Prof. John 
Michels. 





























To produce strong, vigorous breed- 
ing animals, to develop work stock of 
good size, and to grow dairy cows of 
profitable capacity, good care and lib- 
eral feeding are essential. If it does 
not pay to give such feed and care, 
then it does not pay to raise such ani- 



















roofing, bundles of corn stover may 


mals at all. 




















NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
DE LAVAL 


BUTTER AWARD TRIUMPH 
AS USUAL 


The great NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW was held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., October 15-24, and in keeping with the 
invariable result since “ALPHA-DISC” DE LAVAL 
CRKAM SEPARA’IORS went into use all the HIGHEST 
BUTTER and CREAM awards went to DE LAVAL users, 
in this latest 1repre:entative contest, which included the ex- 
hibits of nearly one thousand of the best butter and cream 
producers throughout the country. 


The three highest awards in the CREAMERY BUTTER 
class—all to DE LAVAL users—were as follows: 

A. J. ANDERSON, Otisco, “inn., - . ° Seore 97 

THOR. MOE, Winthrop, Minn., - - Score 96 1-2 

A. L. VESTAICH, Watertonn, Wise, * . Score 96 


Tse highest award on DAIRY BUTTER was to P. 
Dairgaard, Camp Point, Ill.—Score 94%—a DE LAVAL 
user. 


The highest award in the CERTIFIED CREAM con- 
test was to G. Van B. Roberts, Highland, N. Y.—Score 99— 
a DE LAVAL user. 


The highest award in the CREAMERY PATRONS 
contest for hand separator cream was to G. B Fisher, Viroqua, 
Wis.,—Score 93%—a DE LAVAL user. 


Full details of all the entries and scores have not yet been 
made public, but there is no doubt that the vast majority of 


all exhibits scoring go and above will prove to have been 
DE LAVAL made, as heretofore. 


Incomplete reports have been received of highest butter 
awards at the variuus STATE PAIRS this year, but practi- 
cally all of them have been to DE LAVAL users, including 
particularly New York, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 


As has been said before, the separator does not of itself 
insure the making of the best butter, but the superior me- 
chanical and sanitary bow] construction and low speed of the 
DE LAVAL separator indisputably enable the production of 
better cream and better butter under the same conditions than 
can possib y be made in any other way. 








This is something that even the most enterprising and 
resourceful of those who seek profit t:rough the manufacture 
and sale of would-be competing separators never attempt to 
explain or deny,—that practic :lly all ihe best butter, as evi- 
denced by the highest awards in all representative butter 
contests, is ana has for more than twenty years been made 
by users of DE LAVAL cream separators. 


Hence the great advantage to every DE LAVAL user in 
having the separator that not only makes the MOST but the 
BEST cream and butter, is the simplest and easiest machine 
to use and lastr an average of tw: nty years against from two 
to five years in the case of all others. 


A DELAVAL catalogue helps to make plain the reasons 
for DE LAVAL superiority in good buttermaking and other 
respects, and is to be had for the asking. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 
1218 & 1215 FinBeRT St. 165 BROADWAY ONTKREAL 
PHILADELPHIA — M16 SINNIPEQ 


DRUAN FRANCISCO” ~NEW YORK, = ws wesrens ave. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 6, 1909. 
a rr ae 14% 
prciet, a childs 0 cus cdbgincodesbneca i 4 


onus is x" wo 14 








CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


ag ey 8. C., Nov. 6, i 








Mix 52 
Feed—Cracked corn .per bushel -. 85 
Corn chop, per bay ose Soeese 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -..... 1.20. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. ...... 162 
Hulls. ver 100 pounds ........-... 50 
Cctton Ties—Pieced ‘70 
Rebundled.. 70 
New ties ........ 85 
Bs gging—3 pounds .. dpeilwainn 6% 
Fiour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.25 to 6.75 
PE icoenbscpecsqasedeswccoucen, GWU GEO 
aaent Wotbebiatuadceussecsievce OVO Wl Gee 
Choice ......... «cane ence cnacesces 5.2 to 5.50 
ee 


PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg, Va.. Nov. 6, 1999. 


Spanish, per bushel, ....-...-......-..--...-. $1.15 
Virginia. 
Machine picked, per pound, .......-. 2% to = 
Shelling stock, per pound,........... 





RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 4,—There 
has only been one sale of loose to- 
bacco this week, as the weather still 
continues to be too dry for the farm- 
ers to handle the new crop. We have 
had several heavy frosts again during 
this week, and it is to be expected 
that we will soon have some rain. 
which will bring us probably very 
large receipts from now until Christ- 
mas. The activity in bright tobaccos 
of the new crop continues. Business 
in old dark tobaccos is practically at 
a standstill. 


right 
Wrappers Fillers 








7 =a 12 @14 7@9 
ET ea ae 14 @5 9 @11 
On ee 5 @50 1) M15 





Cutters Smokers 
|i2 @i2 | 5 @6 








12 @13 6 @9 








ER ok 9 @10 
Sun-oured Dark firer 

EL Suscobsdusnunsecs 6 @ 5 @7 
i eché suliuenaducnaas 7@9 7@92 
ree ee 9 @14 9 @i2 














NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1909. 

Potatoes, per barrel, $2.37 @ 2.62; 
Western, in bulk, $1.50@1.87 per 
180 bs. Sweet potatoes, Md. and 
Va., per bbl., 75c.@$1.25; Jersey. 
double-head bbl., $1.50@1.75. Cab- 
bage, per 100, $2@4. Onions, white. 
per basket, 75c.@1.25; yellow, pei 
bag, $1@1.50; red, $1@1.37. Egg: 
plant, Florida, per basket, $1.50@2; 
box, $1.75@2.50. Beets, per 100 
bunches, $1. Carrots, per bbl., 75c. 
@$1. Cucumbers, per bbl., $2@4. 
Cauliflower, long cut, per bbl., $1.25 
@2. Lettuce, per basket, Fla., $1; 
Va. and N. C., per basket, 40@50c. 
Okra, Fla., per carrier, $1.25@1.75. 
Peppers, large bbl., $1@1.50. Pump- 
kins, per bbl., 40@60c. Parsnips, 
per bbl., $1@1.25. Peas, Va., per 
basket, $1.50@3. String beans, Va., 
green, basket, $1@2. Spinach, per 
bbl., 75c.@1.25. Squash, per bbl., 
Hubbard, 75@90c. Turnips, ruta- 
baga, per bbl., 75c.@$1. Tomatoes, 
Fla., per carrier, $1.50@2. 

Apples, Greenings, per bbl., 
@3.50; Snow, $2.50@5 
Ounce, $2.50@4; King, $2.50@4; 
Jonathan, $3@4.50. Pears, Keiffer, 
per bbl., $2@3; Sheldon, $3 @4.50. 


$2.25 
Twenty- 





Quinces, $2.50@4. Peaches, per 
bushel basket, $1.50@1.75. Grapes, 
Concords, 35@40c. for 20-tb_ bas- 


kets; Niagaras, 25@30c. 
ries, $5 @6 per barrel. 
Butter, creamery specials, 32@ 
32%c. extras, 31@31%%4¢c.; creamery 
held specials, 31%c.; extras, 309% @ 
3ic.; Western imitation creamery 
firsts, 26@27; Western factory 
firsts, 25c. 
The supply 
growing smaller and 


Cranber- 


of gilt-edge eggs is 


5o* 


top quotations are easily 50@52c. 
Western extras, 34@35e.; extra 
firsts, 830@31%c.; seconds, 24@ 


26ce.; refrigerator stock, 24@26ce. 





Why Boys Leave Home. 


Do we thoroughly appreciate our 
boys? 

Of course, it would be hard to find 
a father who did not have affection 
for his son, but does the average 
father, the average father on the 
farm particularly, do the best he can 
for his youngsters? No doubt, he 
does; but is his method the best? 

A clever man named Anstey once 
wrote a book called ‘‘Vice Versa”; 
fn which a father and his son mirac- 
ulously changed places and were 
compelled to appreciate the other’s 
point of view. After that they were 
good friends and more satisfied with 
their own proper duties. 

Put yourself in your boy’s place. 
Remember when you were a boy and 
aso remember that times have 
changed, wages have advanced and 


that you pay your farm help more! 
than the prevailing rate on your! 


father’s farm. 


Pay your boy a wage for his ser- 
vices. Better yet, make him your 
partner In a small way, telling him 
if he makes good you will increase 
the interest. Buy him a cream sep- 
qrator and fix his hours of work 
(when not at school) from say, 7 a. 
m. to 12. Let him have the after- 
noon to himself to work for ount- 
siders to earn some extra ready cash. 

Charge the cost of the sepa- 
rator to his account and show him 
how to pay for it gradually from 
the profits he makes in separating 
‘the neighbors’ milk for them. Then 
sive him a calf to raise, all his own, 
ind later some good milk cows. 

As a first step toward keeping 
vour boy on the farm, where he will 
lo himself, his parents, the farm and 
his country the most good, write the 
‘ream separator advertisers in this 
‘ssue of The Progressive Farmer for 
heir catalogs. 











Commonwealth 


Bank 


12 North Ninth Street, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL - $200,000.00 
4% 
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Jit Wins Again 


o separator has ever mace ihe real, practical records t 


The United States Cream Sétidvatbe 
Try though they 
It has 


points of efficiency 
















hat ha 


may it can’t be done. 


continuously held the World’s Record on all practical 
since the Pan-American Exposition 1901. 


The officials at the Seattle Exposition (this'year) have still 
further honored the United States Separator awarding it 
bs o> 


The Grand Prize 


This is the highest honor that the Exposition could bestcw. 


The U.S. was positively the only cream separator thus honored. 


















Tt is cleanest skim- We want you to see 
ming, practically no for yourself why the 
repairs and constant United States Separa- 
tor was cwerced the 


Grand Prize. 


use that makes the U. 
S. Separator moreval- Tlease 
our locel agent 


Te will 


go to 

uable than any other. 5 
2 neerest you. 
The extra it earns soon ; 
show you. 
repays its original cost. : 
rr 6 It’s money in your 
Hard facts are better 


than theory; honest re- 


pecket to know the 
: Ose 


sent cn receipt -of a 


Catalog No. 133 
cords are far better 


than fake claims. “| postal tells you all. 


Q, VERMONT FARM MACHINE €0., Bellows Falls, Vermont 


INCORPORATED, 1873 
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Write for our free Pamphiet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information, Tells 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of iand and crops at least 
2% to 40 per cent. BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage hy excessive rats: prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soll earlier in the spring; lessens risk of “treez- 
ing out; lessens risk of surface washing, {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently It isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather, {Jt Is good for all kinds of jands and ail }inds of seasons. It is no expert- 
ment. {We makea SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 
the pampbilet and let us quote prices, 


PGMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 














ON SAVINGS. 











Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 





Gold Meda! Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on tha Market.i 


Every farmer who has # gasolene engine 
or any kind of pow? ought to have one, 
The only portable mili on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meai and make 
the finest bread meal to be bad, while as 
good a8 any other mill for coarser feed, 

W rite to-day for full information to . 


W. C. MEADOWS MILL CC., 
Box F, : Poor's Knob, I. C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 
N. C,, Atiants, Ga., Richmond, V4&.; 
Enoxville, Tenn, 

















Write us. 


CAPITAL 
One Million 








DO YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH 


BANK OF RIGHMOND 





wont JI°H 
sn1aans 


Ninth and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 





DRAINING A SWAMP. 


Some of the Things That wil Have 
to be Considered. 


I have about 1,000 yards of 
savannah land, leading into a 
bay, to be ditched. 1 have read 
considerable about tile draining. 
Have never had any experience. 
The land is level—about two 
miles from the ocean and the 
lower Cape Fear River, and as 
near as I can make a rough 
guess, the ditches would have to 
be cut about 2% to 3 feet deep, 
and 3 feet wide. Do you think 
a 6-inch tile would do for my 
purpose, or larger or smaller? 
What lengths does tile come in? 

C. E. G. 





(Answer by Mr. A. L. French.) 

I cannot make out from your let- 
ter whether the swamp you wish to 
tile drain is 1,000 yards in length, 
or 1,000 square yards in extent. In 
the latter case a 4-inch tile would be 
of ample size to carry all the water 
that will fall directly on the surface 
of the swamp. But if the swamp is 
simply the center of a watershed 
comprising a number of acres of land 
the tile would need to be, of course, 
of sufficiert size to take care of the 
entire fall of water on the watershed. 
So [ cannot tell the size of tile you 
will need, not knowing the number 
of acres of land that will be drained 
through this one line of tile. 

A 6-inch tile under ordinary con- 
ditions would be of sufficient size to 
handle the surplus water frem 25 to 
30 acres, providing this land is all 
tiled. If the purpose is to run 
only the one line of tile up through 
the lowest part of the land, a larger 
drain will be needed, as in that case 
the surrounding land not being un- 
derlain with the drains will be less 
porous than it would be. were it tiled, 
and consequently will not absorb 
so large a per cent of the waterfall. 

The best way is to run the main 
drain up through the lowest part of 
the land, having sufficient fall so that 
water will run freely the entire length 
Then run lateral drains off from the 
main drain after the following 


fashion: 
£ Ls ae sf 
oe ia i. s/ 


“én inch. we inch. h, 4 inch. 


ae 


The main tile nere shown it will be noticed 
is 6 inches in diameter at the tower end, 5 
inches in the middie, and tour inc. es at the 
upper eni: ad lateralis are 2} im hes. It ts 
to be remembered that the laterals snould al 
Ways run into the mainin «—& tashion—that 
is, at acute angle. 


In these lateral ditches 2% or3- 
inch tile may be used. 


The tiles measure thirteen inches, 
laid in the ditch. 


“LUI 
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VALUE OF OIL IN COTTONSEED 


It is Worth Nothing as a Fertilizer, 


but Hus Some Feeding Value. 
Will you please tell me 
through your valuable paper 


whether cottonseed are as good 
for fertilizer with the oil in 
them as they are after it is 
pressed out, also as good for 
feeding purposes? 
i. ee UE. E 
Conecuh, Co., Ala. 


Editorial Answer: The oil in the 
cottonseed is worth nothing as fer- 
tilizer. It contains nothing needed 


by the plants which they can not get 
in abundance from the air and water. 





in fact, the oil in the cottonseed 
Causes them to decay less rapidly aug 
Lo Lhat extent may be a disadvantage 
from a fertilizer standpuint. Crush- 
ed seed, however, will not germinate 
aud will probably decay more quick- 
iy than whole seed. ii crushed there 
will be no need for allowing them 
to heat in order to prevent germina- 
tion, which process of heating, wheu 
carried too tar, might result in somic 
toss) of fertilizer material. One 
pound of cottunseed meal equals 
about two pounds of cottonseed fu: 
{urnishiag pliant foods. 

The oil in the coctonseed has a 
feeding value, but it is doubtful ii 
the teeding value of the seed is ma- 
terially increased by crusbing. iu 
fact, it is quite certain that it wili 
nol pay to crush cottonseed for feed- 
ing unless the mill and the power t« 
do the work cao be obtained for s 
nominal or very small cost. While 
the oil in the seed has a feed value, 
the quantity of oil is too great iL 
proportion to the other nutrients 
and, therefore, cottonseed must be 
ted in limited. quantities or they are 
likely to derange the digestion 0! 
the animal. Crushing or grinding 
them will not remove this difficulty 
Up to 3 to 5 pounds a day, for a cow 
weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds, the) 
are one of our cheapest feeds, bu: 
they should rarely be fed in larg: 
quantities. 


PLANS FOR A DAIRY BARN. 





Stalls 316 by 414 Feet Large Enougl 
for Most Cows. 


I want to build a dairy barn 
for 20 cows. Would you please 
give me a plan. Which is most 
ccnvenient, to have the cows 
face each other or have them 
face the wall? What width 
should the alley be between 
them and the feed alley? How 
large should the stalls be and 
the mangers? W. OH. 


(Answer by Prof. J. A. Conover.) 


Such a barn should be not less 
than 34 feet wide and the length 
will depend on whether or not he 
wishes to keep dry cows in the 
same barn. The cows should b: 
arranged in two rows. My prefer 
ence is to face the cows out, as it is 
easier to keep the barn clean and 
less work to remove the manure 
The feed alley should be 3% to 4 
feet wide and the manure alley & 
feet wide. The manure gutters 
should be from 14 to 16 inches wide 
and not less than 8 inches deep, 1‘ 
would be better. Stalls 3 feet, 6 
inches wide from center to center 
are plenty wide for the cows in thi: 
State, The length of the stall, as 
well as the width, should be varied 
somewhat to suit the size of the cow 
The length should be, for short cows 
4 feet from back edge of manger t 
gutter; for medium sized cows 
# feet, 6 inches; and for large cows 
4 feet, 8 inches: The floor of th: 
manger should be about two inches 
higher than the floor of the barn and 
should be 16. or 1 inches wide, slop 
ing out to about 2 feet in front. 

The partition between the cows 
should be ag little as possible. A 
bent piece of 1%-inch pipe is best 
or a piece of 2x4 placed. on edge 
High partitions interfere with the 
circulation of air and are hard to 
keep clean. In fact, they are usuall) 
very dirty. 

If it is intended to put the dry 
cows in this barn, it should be abou' 
70 feet long, otherwise it will need 
to. be 45. feet in length. 
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if it requires 2 per cent of the 
weight of an animal to keep up the 
body functions—keep it alive with- 
out gain or loss—where is the profit 
to the owner going to come in when 
he only feeds this 2 per cent of the 
weight otf the animal? He not only 
vets no profit, but loses that which 
he feeds. 








SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & "BEADLES 


The Seed Merchants 


2 Stores| Richmond, Va. 


We are headqum ters tor superior Seeds of 
ell kinds Gress and Grain S eds. Garten 

nd Flower Seeds, Alfalfa, Clovers, Haltry 
Vetohes, Onion Sets, ete. Also Poultry Foods 
and Supplies. 


Wiite for our free catalogue and price list. 


QUALITY THE BEST. rr PRICES TO SUIT. 


and 
all 
oiher 


Crimson 
Clover 








Every Cotton Grow-r 
large or small. rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKINS, Nona, Ga, 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his xtra 
Prolifie Cotton, anid 
Price of Seed. It's tree 
and wiil be worth Hun- 
dreds vf DOLLARS tv 
you. 

Quick Maturity ani 
will make Trree Bale: 
per Acre. 


SEED QATS 


pustiole COOK's 
IMPROVED CO’ SEED at $1 per bushel 
rhese seed are gr™@&n, ginned and threshe} 
on our own farm where nothing else ts allow- 
sd to be planted or ginned. Full printed di 
rections for tertilizing and drilling oats by the 
ypen fur.ow method sent with each ship- 
ment. VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga. 


CABBAGE PLANTS IME J:Rsty waxtrieto. 


THE EARLY WINNINGSTAD. 
In lots of 1000, § 125. In 10,000 lots $il 00, 
Order now from 
W. W. HOLMES, LOUISBURG, N.C. 


Cabbage Plants 


For Fall and Winter Setting 


First sowing now ready. It is best toset early 
and let plants get established before hard 
ireezing. Ihaveallthe hardy winter varie- 
lies. Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Winningstead and Flat Dutch. 
None hardier, none better. Har iened by ex- 
posure in the open, they will succeed further 
North than plants erown in warmer ciimate, 
“1.50 per 1,6c0, 5000 lots, $1.25 thousand, Ex- 
perience proves that winter cabbage succeed 

etter than those set in summer. Grown on 
‘iigh Crest Truck Farm by G. L. B. PENNY, 
“The Tarheel Cabbage Plant Man,” Route 1, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Ready, Berkshire Pigs “ Premiers.” An- 
goras, Angus Cattle, pure bred. Aiton Wor- 
ien, Tullahoma, Tenn, 


= 





3,00) bushels fall 
planted APPLEK 
OATS and 400 




















Farms for sale—located in 25 counties in N. 
“, alsosome in other states. Write for large 
li-t. &, Ik. Prince Raleigh, N. C. 





Several good farms to lease to good, honest, 
tneustrious farmers, Extra for corn, cotton, 
nay and teucking. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, 
N.G 





HargaininSt reopticon. New Stereopticon 
vith Vapo. Search Light. Will take #2500 
cash at cnece. Rey. L. P. Bogle, Carolcen, 
North Carolina, 





tTorse, carriage and harness for sale cheap 
Large bay horse, not afraid of any hing; Tyson 
« Jones 4s8-at, rubber-tired carriage. M. 
\shbs Lambert, Ralei;h. 





Good settled, retiable, Christian white wo- 
man to he!p in family of four—man, wife and 
t«o seal chil-ren. Good me for right 

arty. 
Suffolk, 





200- -acre Farm for Sale.,—7 miles from Nor- 
folk. Va. Hlalf of iand In cuitivation, corn, 
po ALES and truck. Bargain, 9,000.90, half 
cish, Do not write un'ess you mean ousiness, 
T. & Iludson, Norfuik, Va. 





Heneenes, Apply James T. Shepherd, ‘ 





LET US TAN f 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or a 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, sort, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robc,rug,roat or gloves, 
xnd make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our t.ustre.ted catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the lar t custom fur 

‘anners of large wil domestic 
animal skins in the world, : 
istance makes no diference what- 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse 

hides together from anywhere, and & 
Crosby pays the freight both ways, We 
sell fur coats and gloves, do Jermy 
and head mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





SHIP ME 
ALL YOUR 


FURS 


I PAY HICHEST PRICES 


Charge No Commission 
I Bay More Furs from Trappers and Deal- 
ers Than Are Handled by All St. Louis 
aC ion Houses Combined. Send to- 
day for Free Circulars giving Prices 1 
GUARANTEE TO PAY. No other house 
& will gucrantee to pay their quotations. 


1. ABRAHAM 


247 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


{,000,000 RAW FUR SKINS wage 


for my ri facturing and a t+ 
ing trade. Skunk, Mink, M 
rat and others. Top prices. 
Write for sree! KMaror 














A. € DT 
Intern Vf Lg ey oaiee i 
CINCINNATI, Of” the, 








= THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives betier satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gete out of order, The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat~- 
ented. Send for prices and’ 

kiet. If you write NOW 
we have & specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


& Uvue ea rulier 
Bate oi big profits « out of Cow 


cleans wi 








out bursting the 
their ae TO. per bushel. 
y have given — 
esha po 
po a Write es oom 
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=] A COMBINATION HULLER. 
Io mg Victor Pea Huller th 

cas, Beans, 
Corn, Garden 
easily operated and Tight 3 in weight. 
Dare nearly as much work as 
and heavier machines, Good ci 
mill, wheat ian and separator. Can be 
taken @part and set up ar in five 


‘VICTOR OR “PEA 
O., "Dalton, Ga. @ 


Sos hr 








‘i Pd ROM Ne For st 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
7 Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
m@ Spring rust proof wires. Willdefy Wig 
== stock, wind and weather. Free sample 
m &cat'g- 15 to35c per rod. 1 pee —~ 
me The Brown Fence & i 
Dept. 89, Cleveland, Of; 


FENCE sizasoest_ 


igh Carbon Sea s 
wise Heavily Galvan 
prevent rust. Have no 











ios 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 Winchester, indiana, 


15 Gents a Rod 











Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Kssex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
‘oats. Money back I not pleased, I paying 
eturn, Pure seed wheat, money refunded, 


wheat taken back at my expense If any cockle 
found, Right and reversible disc plows. Large 
teed cutter. J. EB 





Coulter, Conneliys Springs 


N.C, 





For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for t 
A, 26-inch; 190 for 31-inch; 98 1-2e 4 
for 3%-inch; Sie for a 47-inch 
‘arm Fence. 60-inch Poul 
Fence 87e, Lowest prices ever 
on 30 — trtol. 



































= RITSELMAN BRO $0, 
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Poultry Exhibits at Some North Carolina 
Fairs. 


By Prot. J. 


Poultry at the State Fair. 


The peultry exhibit at the State 
Fair this year was pronounced the 
best in the history of the fair by 
many who have seen it from year to 
year. The display was certainly a 
large and varied one and included 
exhibitors from all parts of this 
State, from South Carolina, Virginia, 
New York and Canada. 

The building at present given to 
this department is altogether inade- 
quate and the cooping years out of 
date. In order to do justice to the 
exhibits a new building with up-to- 
date cooping is absolutely necessary 
and it is to be hoped will be provided 
before another fair. 

The best exhibit in Plymouth 
Rocks was the Buff variety. In this 
class some very fine speciments were 
shown, first hen and first cockerel 
being extra good. 

In Wyandottes the Partridge and 
Silvers had good exhibits and the 
competition was close. White Wyan- 
dottes were a small class and not 
noticeable for quality. 

White Leghorns were a good class, 
the quality being about the average. 
Brown Leghorns, a small class but 
the quality of the females was good. 

Black Minorcas, a small class but 
some good quality, especially first 








COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S.C. R. I. Reds 
Buff Orpingtons. White and Barred P. Rocks 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns. and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS 


8.C. White and Brown ' eghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahm.s and C. 1 Games {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, 81.2% forl3. . . 
Send fur folder, itsfree.. . . . 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7. Box 46. Charlotte, N. C. 


Sixgle Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels 


FOR SALE. Direct from C ok stock. Write 
for prices. CLAUDE F. DEAL 
Landis. N.C. 


ROSE-COVB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock. $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00. trios $5.00. Hens $1.50. 


8."P. LOCKHART, - - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders 


1 Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, 8. C. Brown 

Leghorn and Rhode Islan¢é 
Hens: and 4 paire of gsnuine Mallard Ducks 
Bargain prices. What do you want? Writ 
me, H. B. GEER, 


Nashville, Tenn. 























to make big money 
in the chicken business, 
Write for Free P Book. 
High prices paid for ea:ly chicks. 
Also learn ull about the wonderful 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


‘We want you to know how good this machine is— 
How much stronger, better built and surer itis than 
any low simple it is—W hat little oi] it uses— 
What little attention it needs—Why we build it of 
California Red Wood—Perfect insulation—How per- 

fectly.our regulator works—How you save all the 

dealer's profits and many other good points about 
the Sure Hatch. Your nawe and address 
on & postal brings our book. now. 
The Sure Hatch 
incubator Co. 


Box &., 
Fremont, Nebr. 








BARGAIN FOR POULTRY RAISERS. 


Ore Model Incubator—2 egg—pra‘tically 
Dew, $18.00: 38 Unive:sal Hoovers, best browder 
on market. in uxe onlv short while. $4.5' each: 
1 Bone Milt and lot of Galvanized Drink 
Foumtainscheap. Address 


NEWBURY & TAYLOR, 
MAGNOLIA, N..C. 





S. Jeffrey. 


cock, first and second cockerel and 
first pullet. 

The largest class of the show was 
the Rhode Island Reds, there being 
over 200 entries in this breed and 
the quality of the best. Competition 
was keen in both Single and Rose 
Comb and the winnings divided 
among the exhibitors. 


The exhibit of ducks, geese and 
turkeys was the largest and best ever 
seen at the State Fair and attracted 
a great deal of attention. Exhibitors 
report a good demand for stock and 
many good sales were made during 
the week. 


Poultry at Greensboro Fair. 


The exhibit this year was not quite 
as large as that of last year, the 
exhibit by the local breeders being 
considerably smaller. 

The Barred Plymouth Rocks were 
not a large class, but some good 
stock was shown, especially first and 
second pullets. Buff Rocks also had 
some good quality, the first cockerel 
being easily the best of his class. In 
Wyandottes the Partridge was the 
best class both in numbers and qual- 
ity, first hen being an unusually good 
specimen, almost ideal in shape. 

Rhode Island Reds have come to 
be one of the largest classes and the 
quality of both varieties of this breed 
was good, first and second S. C. cock- 
erels being extra good. The Rose 
Combs were considerably above the 
average in quality and condition. 

The Leghorn classes were small 
and while there were some good 
birds, quality was not as noticeable 
as usual. 

In Asiatics there were some good 
specimens of Cochins and Brahmas, 
but all the exhibits of these varieties 
were shown by Northern exhibitors. 

The display of water fowl was 
unusually large and of good quality. 
Perhaps the exhibit that attracted 
most attention was a very fine pair 
of Toulouse geese exhibited by Geo. 
Burns, of Canada. 


Catawba County Street Fair. 


The Catawba County Street Fair 
Association held its first fair at 
Hickory, October 15th, and the suc- 
cess of its first venture should 
stimulate it to even greater things 
in the future. 


A great many people think that 
no fair can be a success without 
horse-racing and the fakir, but at 
Hickory neither of these attractions 
was to be found. The fair was pure- 
ly agricultural and its success was 


an object lesson to those who main-' 


tain that our people prefer to be 
amused rather than educated. 
The poultry exhibit was most 


creditable, there being about 300. 


birds on exhibition and some of them 
of very superior quality. 
Competition was limited to a ra- 
dius of 20 miles from Hickory, and 
while this district has become fam- 
ous in the State for its dairymen and 
dairy products, the poultrymen can 
hold their own with all comers. 
The arrangements in this depart- 
ment would put to shame those of 
some of our older associations. All 
exhibits were cooped by the associa- 
tion In new uniform coops which at 
once gave the visitor a good impres- 
sion of the exhibit. The largest 
classes were White Wyandottes, S. C. 





White Leghorns and Black Minorcas, 
and excellent quality was found in 
all of these classes. 

Competition was keenest in the 
pens, as there was a $25 prize offer- 
ed for the best pen raised during the 
present year ia the county. This 
was won, after close competition by 
the White Leghorns. 


This being the first exhibition of 
poultry in this locality, some of the 
exhibitors did not understand the 
benefit to be derived from proper 
conditioning of the specimens to be 
exhibited. On this account some birds 
were not as well shown as they 
might have been, but this will, no 
doubt, be corrected another year, as 
the more inexperienced will profit by 
the example of the older exhibitors. 





THE CATAWBA COUNTY STREET 
FAIR. 





A Good Agricultural Display Without 
Any Midway Attractions—Some 
Coments on the Live Stock. 


Messrs. Editors: The interest man- 
ifested in the Catawba County Street 
Fair, held at Hickory, October 15th, 
proved forcibly the fact that the 
farmers of this county are primarily 
interested in the betterment of agri- 
cultural conditions. One of the feat- 
ures deserving of special mention 
was the fact that this fair was purely 
an agricultural show. The horse rac- 
ing, midway and gambling devices 
were offered no inducements what- 
ever and consequently not in evi- 
dence. The exhibition was unique, 
the farmers furnishing the products 
on display, while the merchants of 
Hickory offered their wares as prizes. 

The live stock exhibit was of 
special interest to the writer, and it 


tion. Three herds of excellent dairy 
cattle were offered, these belonging 
to R. L. Shuford, of Newton, H. P. 
Lutz, of Hickory, and John Robinson, 
of Hickory. These herds were excel- 
lent and deserving of special mention. 

J. W. Whitener, of Hickory, show- 
ed a splendid Hereford bull and cow. 

The hogs were represented by 
specimens from the Berkshire, Pol- 
and China, Yorkshire and Essex 
breeds. John Robinson, of Hickory, 
was the main exhibitor of Berkshires 
and the principal winner of the blue. 
In the other breeds there was little, 
if any, competition, yet the repre- 
sentatives were in most cases from 
substantial breeders. 

While there was a class open for 
sheep, but one exhibit was made. 

The horses and mules furnished 
considerable interest. The only dis- 
appointing feature of this display was 
the absence of draft horses. While 


was well worthy of careful examina-; 





those animals shown were very de. 
sirable specimens, a larger type of 
horses should be encouraged. 

A number of mares and foals from 
coach horses emphasized the fact that 
North Carolina can grow good horses, 
These coach foals were very desir- 
able animals, yet more size induced 
by the use of draft stalions would 
have been preferred. 

The show of mules was a very 
creditable one, and worthy of specia] 
commendation. 

The saddle horses, while varying 
considerably in type, were in most 
cases very good individuals. These 
breeders should keep in closer touch, 
however, with the saddle horse stand- 
ard and either breed or buy animals 
of this standard type. A greater 
good would come to the community 
from so doing and greater satisfac- 
tion in judging these individuals both 
from the standpoint of the judge and 
the exhibitor. 

The driving animals, while few, 
were of considerable merit, making 
the display a worthy one indeed. 

Taking the live stock exhibits al) 
in all, the show was a decided suec- 
cess and already steps are being tak- 
en to make the show more extensive 
and better in quality next year. 

R. S. CURTIS, 


ROOFINGS 


| “ ACME” | 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanaed both sides) 


1 ply at $1.30. 2 ply at $1.90, 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 


| “ELECTROID ” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $2.25 
per square, 


| “UNIVERSAL” | 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed sea Gravel) 
One weight only: very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 


























The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Ro fing that money ean buy— 
and are more economical. as they wil: iast 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care, 

Tne prices names inc'ude sufficient Large- 
Hea“ed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly iay the same, 


We Prepay Freight to your Raillread Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Bullding Papers but the above are the 


Dest and must o-onumical. 
— and Catalug i’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement. Lime, Plaster, &c, &c 











Roof Guide Book and samples. 


New York 











Nothing else gives such life and staying 
quality to a roofing as Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt and gives lasting resist- 
ance to sun, air, rain, heat, cold, and fire. 
important to know what your roofing is made of. 


Be sure you see the Genasco trademark and get the roofing with a thirty- 
two-million-dol ar guarantee. Mineral and smooth surface. Write for the Good 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers ot ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


It is mighty 


San Francisco Chicago 
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$500 More a Year Farming. 





(Continued from Page 3.) 
tilizer value. In other cases harvest- 
ing is advisable, but in such cases the 
feeding value will more than pay the 
cost of harvesting and the care and 
hauling of the manure. During this 
winter let us see that the colts have 
separate quarters from the older 
horses and mules, and that they are 
not over-crowded in these separate 
quarters. Let us see that they are 
fed liberally and regularly. They can 
not be well fed, no matter what the 
quantity given, unless it be of such 
kind as will enable them to get out 
of it the materials necessary to grow 
large bone and muscle. Let us also 
see that they are kept clean and free 
from lice, and the results will go far 
towards adding to the profits of the 
farm. | 

Let us also see that the calves, 
young pigs and sheep have dry, clean 
quarters during this winter and that 





they are not over-crowded. Let us 
also remember that growing animals 
must have an abundance of feed rich 
in protein—legumes, for instance— 
to make satisfactory growth, and that 
wherever possible, green or succulent 
feed is best. By all means keep the 
calves in clean, dry quarters, and 
keep both the calves and pigs free 
of lice. Do not wait until the colts, 
calves, and pigs begin to get poor be- 
fore you louok for lice. Keep a close 
watch for them, and if they appear, 
wash the animals and the quarters 
where they are confined, with a solu- 


‘tion consisting of 1 part of some one 


of the many coal tar disinfectants on 
the market to 30 parts of water. 

To get anything out of our live 
stock we must put something into 
them. Nothing we can put into live 
stock will give better returns than a 
little extra feed and care. The care 
at least is cheap, and if rightfully 
applied, will take the place of some 
of the high-priced feed, but not all 
of it. 











compiled by experts, 









Pp OTAS H 


in this region should be sown to give the young phin® at 
least six weeks start before frost. 

Potash gives the crop its best growth when it is most 
needed—in the beginning, setting the crop early and in- 
suring a stand with almost absolute certainty. No alfalfa 
should be seeded without it. 


Potash Pays 


Good results are secured by using not less than 9 per cent, of 
actual Potash. Two lbs. of actual Potash to each 100 Ibs. ‘of 
fertilizer increases the Potash total 1 per cent. 

Send for Literature about soil. crops. manures and fertilizers— 
Mailed on request—Free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bidg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Block 












Alfalfa 


New York, 93 Nassau St. 
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UNDER HIS OWN VINE AND PEACH TREE. 
This picture was made on the farm of Mr. D. Crighton, Okolona, Miss., 


one of our readers and friends. Mr. 
can trees that are bearing nuts the 


that his peaches are as good as anybody’s. 


selves. 
prunes and sprays—and makes fruit. 


Crighton writes us that he has pe- 
fourth season after planting, and 
His grapes speak for them- 


Mr. Crighton does not depend on luck, however; he tends and 








A Serious New Apple Disease in 
North Carolina. 


A new canker of apple limbs has 
appeared in a very destructive form 
in this State. Apple growers should 
watch carefully for it and check its 
invasion beyond control. It may in- 
fest but one tree the first year but 
bring destruction to many trees by 
the end of the second year. 

The disease may be recognized 
by small wart-like protuberances 
about an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter and of equal height, arising 
from the bark of the diseased twigs. 
These twigs may be also coated with 
a white or pinkish layer. If in doubt 
about the indentity of the disease, 
drop me a post card or send me 
specimens. 

In all cases where the disease is 
seen the affected part should be cut 
out and burned, cutting well below 
the disease. Cutting out without 
burning is of little use. A good 
cleansing spray during the winter, 
either of lime-sulphur or Bordeaux 
mixture or simply bluestone, will al- 
so be of value. 

Correspondence concerning this 
disease and specimens of it are de- 
sired. 

F. L. STEVENS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





The rapid increase. of the popula: 
tion of the country in wealth must 





lead to an increase in the demand 
for fruit, provided the growers are 
wise and produce attractive fruit of 
fine quality.—Prof. S. T. Maynard. 








FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the ve stoaks Emon be yoliable—thet’e vital. 


Our 
n in ti f th 
Pgcan be belt by ‘sbecial at with seisenet al record. . 


have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 


| Prices: the timber in great demand. Now's 
ust the 5.me to start a grove. 
truly pearing free a booklet on Southern 
rees. gua’ uare 
deal *’ Somlnee a irertetittee : = 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO, 








WHERE TO SHIP. 














We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck 
Poultry. Exags etc., may beconsigned without 
ta« ing the risk of not recel. ing a square deal. 
All of them have gvod financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
8» our guarantee as to them ts that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing tos+ll, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day befure—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTLMORE 





Cc. P. TATEM. W. 8. GAVAN. 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 
Fruits and Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 





PHILADELPHIA 





WM. WEINERT & Co., 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 








WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
937-989 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 


J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce. Consignments Solicited. 











San Jose Scale S*fert be, NOW 


Bscause It*s Dormont. 


The trees are in the best condition for 
sprasing because th yare leafless, There} 
is less wind and nore time. 


“LION BRAND” 
Lime Sulphur Solution 


Is acknowledged the most e’ective and 
8. st spray. Ready for immediate use. 
So'd at a price lower ‘hin hr m--made, or 
ang other brand of standard insecticide. 
its the kind to order. 

“LION BRAND” fs most *ccurately mace 
of the purest ingredients, and most ero- 
nomi:al to use. Largest fa tory in the 
wor'd and 21 ye*rs ol experience back of 
it We manuficture absulutely nothing 
but sprayinz meaterilils ani insecticides 

Weite for FREE book on “When, Why 
and How to Sprsy.” 


The James A. B'anchard Company, 


615 Ifudson Terminal Blidg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














PRAT 


OND SOIN Sn 


Will positively destroy 2 JOSE scale and all 
ft bodied 





tree. ——e more etfective and Pm ne A thap 

Lame tate 36 Rot ap ex) ment One soar 

makes 1 20 galtons opray by simply adding water. 
Send for Bouvaiet, “UV! Insurance.” 


@ 6 PRATT ‘c.. 50 CHURCH ST., HEW YORK CITY. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 






























EEE yy 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs: 








and Roses. 


Quality Stock at 









¢ Special Prices for Fall Planting 
















Box A-28 Monticello, “lorida 








GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or one com- 
w 


mercial scale, our free ll assist 


you, 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


PECAN 


BEST VARIETIES. 
TREES. srzout LOW PRICES 








BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 






We have an extra fine lot of surplus stock at the 
,ollowing on which we wt] make special price con- 
ci ssioxs in quantities for fali panting; 
Evergreens: Amoorane Califcrnia Privet for Hedges, 
Norway spruce, Euonymus, Yucca, 


Shate Trees: Box Elder, Carolina Poplar, Sliver 




















Maple, Norway Mayle, W lilow, Texas Umbrella. | 
Shrubs: Dentzia, Forsythia, Honessuckle, a 
Lilac, Spirea, Wistaria. W eigelia; also Virginia 
Creeper. 
Roses: All the good varieties; big, sturdy, 
field-grown piants. 
Let us tend 3 ou special infcrmation re- 
garding the above. Our catalogue ¢e 
: scribes them all—besides lots more. 
Seid foracojy atonce. It wil come in 
hardy ior making y.ur tekction ior 
° , fall p.aniiug... Free on appiication,. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery 
Company, 


Box 106, Pomona, N.C. 
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Buy 
What You Need. 


@ Do you buy fertilizer under a brand like a 

patent medicine, or do you buy what your lands need ? 
@ There are no magic qualities possessed by certain 
brands, it is merely a question of buying so many pounds of 

plant food. 
@ By using home mixed fertilizers you can suit the propotion of quick 
acting and gradually available phosphoric acid and ammonia to your soil, 
and you 


Know What You Buy. 


@ The best farmers, those who make the best crops for the 
least money, and make their-lands more productive each 
season, all find that 


Home Mixing Pays. 


@ Our formula book sent free upon request. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


Charleston, S. C. 





Barnyard Manure is the 
ONE PERFECT FERTILIZER 


ARNYARD manure contains all the elements of plant food. Every 
ton of stable manure is worth from $2.00 to $4.00 or more, based 
on the commercial value of its fertilizing content. But, based on 

the increased crop yield, it is worth much more—just how much depends 
upon how you care for it and spread it over your land. 

Get full value—not half value—out of the manure. There is only 
one way. Spread it with a machine which pulverizes all of it, and 
spreads it uniformly, and as you want it, broadcast over the land or in 
rows 

Your farm will maintain its own fertility if you give it a chance. 
You don’t need patent fertilizer which only contains a few of the nec- 
essafy plant elements. Save the manure and spread it with an 


I. H. C. Spreader 


You make the wisest possible investment when you purchase a 
Kemp 20th Century, a Cloverleaf or a Corn King spreader. 

_ These machines differ in many features of construction and opera- 
tion, but they are all right-working, and that is the essential point. They 
all avoid the waste of manure, greatly reduce the time and labor of 
handling, and rob manure spreading of its disagreeable features. 

You may have a large farm; you may have a small farm. No matter 


what the size, you will find an I. H. C. spreader to suit your 
requirements. 

















FLUE TOBACCO FARMS 


There is a fine market for bright — 


Join the ranks of Soil-Builders. It will pay 
tobacco at 


you big,money. 


Call-on the International local agent—see 
him about a spreader for your own use. He will 
cheérfully give you catalogues and complete 


\ information; or, if you prefer, write us for 
a 
YW 


further information. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
and first class bright tobacco 
farms in the counties around 
this city can be bought, with 
improvements, at from $10 to 


. ‘se 
$30 per acre. Write for our free ; : (@) 
". INTERNATIONAL °o 
REAL ESTATE HERALD || (Gime A Gail Pl HARVESTER COMPANY fay 
with full information” and de- -f| 3 i a A: i OF AMERICA sty 





FOR. 
“ey 


scriptions of desirable tobacco CHICAGO. U.S. A. 
farms. 


PYLE & CO.,"Inc., 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


Look for the Trade-Mark. It is a Seal of Excellence and-a Guarantee of Quality. 


This Ad Saves Deai- 
er, Jobber, Catalog 

















Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 


YOUR Opportunity 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice. and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation § wil) 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Prope: 
Location in Districts which Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tel 
us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 
Bargairs in a fine fruit 


COME TO TEXAS. and iarming lands, im- 


neoree or unimproved: well located. J. L. 
RD, Owner, Jefferson, Texas. 


NOTICE. 


AUBURN, CAr., Oct.. 26, 1909. 

To the Fronorabie Delegates 10 Farmers’ Na- 

tional Congress, at Raieizh, N.C. 

Gentiemen: Vou are respect ully requested 
to call for reading of short oper. letter I nave 
add to yuue Congress in connection 
witn the subject matter of distributed pam- 
phiet. It ig inthe hands of your president. it 
will take.up but a few minutes of your time. 
I conceive it of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country to press this matter 
upon your attention, to the end that you may 
decide to take the Initiative by appropriate 
resolution as sug-este1 in said letter 

Res: submitted, A. B. READING, 











in the cheap, fertile lands of Arkansas and 


East Texas before it istoolate. ‘Thousands 
of farmers are selling their high priced lands 
up north, and are buying rich, virgin soil 
in the Southwest at $5'to $25 per acre and 
they are reaping bigger profits than they ever 
got before; for in Arkansas or East Texas one 
an often grow two or more crops a season 
.ad work outdoors every month. ‘These 
ich, virgin lands 


n Arkansas and East Texas 


vill raise anything that you may have 
rown elsewhere and give you bigger re- 
urns per acre. $35 per acre from corn,’ $25 
rom wheat, $50 per acre from cotton, $60 
> $75 from alfalfa—thesé are usual profits. 
cain is plentiful—30 to 40 inches—and 
here are near-by easily reached markets. 
Zour stock can graze all year and needs nc 
xpensive shelter, for the Winters are short 
nd mild. ‘And you enjoy as good schools 
ad churches, ‘asin the older settled sections. 

You will never know how big 

the opportunitics really are 

until you investigate. Send for 

free copies ofour books about 


Arkansas and Eastern Texas. 
Post yourself on conditions. 


fares offered twice each month 
by the Cotton Belt Route.Make 
—® trip down there to look a- 
ound. It will be a start on the road to prosperity. 
Vrite today—tomorrew you may forget. 
2. W, LaBeanme, G. P. & T. A., St. L. S. W. Ry. 
1427 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis 


“See our rice exhibit at the Lanc 
and. [Irrigation Cengress, Chicago 
November 7th to December 4th. 


GET MY PRICE 


House Profits. 
Buy direct from the biggest as Nobody Can Beat it 
spreader factory in the world. a; . aa 
—My pricehas madeit—Nosuch 4 ; —— 
price as I make on thishigh * 
grade spreader has ever been 
made before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you = 
. Here’s the secret and reason: ‘ 

make you a price on one based i | 
on a 25,000 quantity and pay the i; 0) 7 
srelahs right to your gestion. Now. . SINS 
only pay for actual material, labor a: S 
one small profit, based onthis enor slat? KIS 


m aq ty ona Freight Prepaid 
with my agreement to pay you 


G A L L a : ‘ A i back your money after you try 


it 12 months if it’s not a paying investment How’s that for a proposition? If I did not 
have best spreader I would not dare make such an offer. 20,000 farmers have stamped 
the'r O. K. onit. They all tried it 30 days free just like I ask you to try it—30 DAYS FREE. 
Orop me a postal, and sey—"Calloway send me your new proposition and Big Spreader t OOK FREE 
with tow prices direct from your factory. Talso make a now complete s.ce! gear Spreader—70-bu size. 
H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa. **Works fins, Spreads  T. F. Stice, Oswego, Kans. ‘“‘Often pull it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader ever saw. smallbuggy team. Does goodwork. Have always used 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the before. Galloway mu_h the best. ligoing to 
other spreaders."* y a dozen more they would all be Galloways."* 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY,;679 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, [OWA 


6 Sizes 
Get my bran new proposition 
with proof—lowest price ever 
made on a first class spreader, 








We guarantee the reliability of al) 
advertising we carry. 











“Louisville” Stalk Cutter \ 


makes it easy to plow under the heaviest growth of stalks, 

ete., a necessity now urged by all experiment stations, 

thereby increasing soil fertility. Does better work, saves 

Zz labor and expense; you just get onandride. Is prac- 

ee tically all steel, no fragile castings. Any degree of 

pressure can be forced onto the knives by the lever 

and use of the weight box, assuring cutting of wet or 

th i/ tough stalks. T7or9 straight or spiral blades, Write for 

pa 7 circulars of the great Avery” line of labor-saving plows 

= Ayn ” and cultivating imp!ements for Southern Farmers, 

\ & 
D 


. “iy. B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Atlanta, Ga; New Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn; Shreveport, La. } 


























